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Prayer for the Missions 


To enlist the children in the holy cause of the mis- 
sions was the culmination of a happy thought. The 
multitudes of small gifts from the little ones, taken all 
together, total a mighty bulk that, when distributed, 
produces a telling effect on the missions. 

But it is not the mere giving of material means alone 
that helps the missions. The lifting up of their inno- 
ent hands and hearts to God in prayer, besides fre- 
quent Holy Communion, is of far greater value. While 
without material assistance the missionaries can not 
accomplish very great things, the value of fervent 
prayer and the frequent Communion of the faithful is 
of untold value. 

We take this opportunity of again calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to a league of prayer, to which too 
few of them belong, the International Eucharistic 
League. This League seeks through prayer to attain 
its threefold end: (1) union and harmony among all 
Catholics; (2) the return of all non-Catholic Chris- 
tians to unity with the Catholic Church; (3) the con- 
version of all non-Christians that there may be one 
shepherd and one fold. 


Extremely simple are the duties of members of the 
LE.L. Each is expected to offer up each day for the 
intentions of the League all the Masses and the Holy 
Communions of the entire world. This may be done in 
me’s own words, or in thought even. Members are also 
expected to offer up for the intentions of the League an 
occasional Holy Communion. There are no fees, no 
collections. The I. E. L. is a league of prayer. Ten 
thousand new members are wanted. Application for 


tertificate of membership may be made to the editor of 
Tue GRAIL. 


Government Report on the Church 


The Department of Commerce of the national govern- 
ment is gradually making its reports on the member- 
ship of the various religious organizations in the 
United States. The 194th bulletin, which is on the 
Roman Catholic Church, gives figures for the year 1928. 


We quote the first paragraph of the bulletin, which is 
dated from Washington, D. C., July 24, 1928: 

“The Department of Commerce announces that, ac- 
cording to the returns received, there were in the 
United States 18,939 churches of the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1926, as compared with 17,375 churches in 
1916. The total membership of these churches in 1926, 
which included all baptized persons on the church rolls, 
was 18,604,850, as compared with 15,721,815 members 
in 1916.” 

The Official Catholic Directory for 1928 gives the 
number of Catholics in the United States as 19,689,049. 
During the past year the parochial schools had an en- 
rollment of over two and a quarter million pupils. The 
Directory records 30,000 converts for the year, also the 
building of 643 new churches. 

The ten states with the largest Catholic population 
in 1926, according to the Government report, were the 
following: New York, 3,115,424; 
2,124,229; Massachusetts, 1,629,424; 
719; New Jersey, 1,055,998; 
844,106; California, 
Louisiana, 587,946. 


As the Twig is Inclined 


With the month of September comes the opening 
of school. Mothers are busy getting their little ones 
ready for the fall term of the grade school, while son 
and daughter are preparing for entrance into high 
school or college. It is settled, too, that John and Joe, 
who have heard the whispered call of the Master: 
“Come, follow me!” will enter the seminary. Their 
school is fixed, but what about little brother and sister 
and the older children? Is any school good enough for 
them? Or is the nearest school to be chosen? Con- 
scientious Catholics have no choice in the matter in 
places where there is a parochial school. The Church 
has decided the matter. 

The forming of conscience according to correct prin- 
ciples, the moral training of the young, necessitates 

(Continued on page 228) 
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I Will Go in to the Altar of God 


Before your prayer prepare your soul and be not as a man that tempteth God.—Eccli. 18:23, 


ANSELM ScHAAF, O. S. B. 


HE demands made on Father Gilbert had 

been such that he could truthfully say: 
“T have had a full day.” After the evening re- 
past he sank into his armchair, promising him- 
self a well-earned rest. But no—“there goes 
that bell. I wonder wkat’s coming now!” he 
soliloquized. 

“Oh, it’s you, Ed, is it?” 
a sigh of evident relief. 

“Yes, Father, I am the ghost that has been 
haunting you of late,” the caller replied with 
the joy of expectation beaming on his face. 
“You know that ghosts are persistent. But 
unlike most ghosts I do not come uninvited. Be- 
sides, you can guess my suit already, Father.” 

“Ah, I see, you mean business this evening. 
It’s no doubt the Mass that is still uppermost 
in your mind,” Father Gilbert rejoined unhesi- 
tatingly. ‘When there is question of the Mass, 
I scarcely know where to begin.” 

“Father, please do not put me off any longer,” 
Ed Allen expostulated. “I can tell you where 
to make the start—from the very beginning— 
when the priest goes to the altar for Mass.” 

“Well, but first be seated. You are not obliged 
to do penance this evening.” Father Gilbert 
smilingly remarked as he placed a chair before 
the eager learner. 

Then mechanically arranging some of his 
books on his desk he proceeded: ‘When the 
priest leaves the sacristy, he carries in his left 
hand the chalice, the cup which is to contain 
the Precious Blood. Immediately over the 
chalice you will find the purificator, of pure 
white linen, in three folds, which the priest 
uses to wipe the chalice, as also his lips and 
fingers, at the ablutions after the Communion. 
Next comes the paten, a small, shallow disk or 
plate, usually of silver, gold-plated, on which 
lies the wafer or host soon to be consecrated. 
On paten and wafer rests the pall, a linen 
coverlet about six inches square, which is placed 
on the chalice during the Holy Sacrifice. A 
veil, which is of the same material and color as 
the vestment worn at Mass, is now thrown over 
the chalice. The burse completes the chalice 
furnishings. This is a pocket-shaped recep- 


he exclaimed with 


tacle, of the same material also as the vestment, 
which is laid on top of the veil. The burse holds 
the corporal, a linen cloth about fifteen inches 
square, which is spread on the aitar beneath the 
chalice. Originally the corporal was much long- 


er and wider; it was regarded as the fourth 
altar cloth and was spread over the whole tabk 
of the altar. The Church, as you may knoy, 
requires that the altar be covered with thre 
linen cloths. Formerly because the rear fold of 
this large corporal could be easily drawn for. 
ward to cover host and chalice, it supplied th 
need of the pall, which was not introduced unti 
a later date. At present, for reasons of conver. 
ience and reverence, the corporal is folded and 
placed within the burse when it is not otherwis 
in use. The corporal typifies the winding she 
on which the Body of Christ was prepared for 
the tomb, just as the chalice typifies the sepul- 
cher, and the paten, the stone rolled against the 
door.” 

“That reminds me of our army kits. Every- 
thing’s there that’s needed,” said Allen by way 
of favorable comment. 

“These preliminaries over, we are about 
ready to take up the Mass. The priest, veste 
for the Holy Sacrifice, with biretta on his head 
and chalice in his hands, accompanied by on 
or more servers, approaches the altar. It may 
be said in passing that priests of some religiou 
orders, whose habit has a cowl attached, ofte 
pull this cowl over their heads on the way to 
the altar, before which the head is bared. Al 
then genuflect, if the Blessed Sacrament re 
poses in the tabernacle, otherwise the priest 
makes only a profound inclination whilst th 
servers bend the knee. The priest then ascend 
the altar steps, places the chalice. on the tabl 
of the altar a little to the left of the center. Re 
moving the burse, he takes from it the corporal 
which he spreads out before the tabernacle over 
the altar stone. Having placed the chalice 
the corporal, he goes to the book and arrange 
the markers at the various parts of the Mas 
for the day or the occasion. Returning to the 
center, and bowing to the crucifix, he descends 
to the foot of the altar.” 

“In other words, everything is now set for the 
Mass to begin,” interposed Allen. 

“Exactly. But before beginning the explant 
tion proper, it might be well to call your attet 
tion to the division of the Mass, which is 
up of two main parts: the so-called Mass of 
the catechumens and the Mass of the faithful 
The former is the portion at which according 
to the discipline of the early Church, the ut 
baptized under instruction might assist. 
part of the Mass consists wholly of prayers 
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instructions and closes with the Gospel or ser- 
mon. Before the offertory the catechumens were 
told to leave. The Mass of the faithful com- 
prises the remaining part of the Sacrifice. At 
the conclusion of the Mass the faithful were 
formerly dismissed with the words: ‘Ite, missa 
est—go, it (this) is the dismissal.’ Hence the 
Mass of the catechumens forms the introduc- 
tory part of the Mass. But of this introductory 
part we have a preparatory portion which is 
made up of the prayers said at the foot of the 
altar.” 

“Therefore an introduction to the introduc- 
tion of the Mass, isn’t it, Father?” Allen que- 
ried with a show of keen interest. 

“Call it that if you will, but let me first give 
you the reason. These preparatory prayers were 
the last ones added to the Mass. Since Pope 
Pius V in the sixteenth century they are strict- 
ly prescribed. Before the ninth century there 
were no definite directions whatever in regard 
to these prayers. They were said variously: 
ina private chapel, in the choir, at the entrance 
into the sanctuary, or in the sacristy.” 

“IT have often wondered why the priest 
doesn’t go to the altar right away. These 
prayers serve then as a preparation.” 

“Yes, a public preparation with the people! 
The servers that answer the prayers do so only 
by proxy, that is, in the name of the people. 
However, because of this public preparation, it 
isnot said that the priest and even the people 
should not prepare also privately for Holy 
Mass. In fact, the Church suggests numerous 
prayers for this purpose and urges the priest to 
recite them before the Holy Sacrifice.” 

“In the light of all this the dignity and the 
importance of the Mass loom up all the more 
brightly,” Allen commented becoming evident- 
ly quite enthusiastic. 

“Now look at your missal. How do the pray- 
ers begin ?”” 

“As all other prayer, with the sign of the 
cross.” ; 

“Certainly. After the priest has genuflected 
or made the proper inclination to the crucifix, 
he makes the sign of the cross, which is the 
natural beginning of any prayer. It is the short- 
est confession of our faith, expressing as it does 
the chief mysteries of our religion, especially 
of the Holy Trinity and of the Redemption. It 
is also the visible mark by which we are dis- 
tinguished from most non-Catholic Christians 
and from unbelievers. But here in the Mass this 
sign assumes a special significance. The priest 
ls about to renew the memory of, and to con- 
tinue the sacrifice of, our Lord Jesus Christ by 
the power of, and for, the honor of the Most 

oly Trinity. He testifies that he acts not 
¥ human but by divine authority.” 


“How appropriate!” was Allen’s expression 
of appreciation. 

“What a flood of thoughts must force them- 
selves upon the mind of the priest at this sacred 
moment!” continued the priest. “He is no doubt 
reminded of the words spoken to Moses in the 
desert: ‘The place on which thou standest is 
holy ground.’ Overcome by awe, he hesitates to 
begin. But God wants the Sacrifice, and the 
people are waiting for it. So he says: ‘I will 
go in to the altar of God.’ The server answers: 
‘To God who giveth joy to my youth.’ There is 
a natural and a supernatural youth. The Sac- 
rifice of the Mass is the heart of Christianity. 
It causes new blood to pulsate through the heart 
of Christians and restores to them a super- 
natural vigor amounting to a second youth. 
Such a youth bubbles over with life which, in 
this case, is synonymous with joy—a limited 
joy here on earth coupled with the hope of at- 
taining unlimited joy hereafter. These two 
prayers are taken from the very psalm which 
the priest next recites alternately with the serv- 
er. Read the psalm from your missal there, 
Ed.” 

Judge me, O God, and distinguish my cause from the 
nation that is not holy; deliver me from the unjust 
and deceitful man. 

For Thou art, God, my strength: why hast Thou 
cast me off? and why do I go sorrowful whilst the 
enemy afflicteth me? 

Send forth Thy light and Thy truth: they have 
conducted me, and brought me unto Thy holy hill, and 
into Thy tabernacles. 

And I will go in to the altar of God; to God who 
giveth joy to my youth. 

To Thee, O God, my God, I will give praise upon 
the harp; why art thou sad, O my soul, and why dost 
thou disquiet me? 

Hope in God, for I will still give praise to Him, the 
salvation of my countenance and my God. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost. 
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As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end, Amen. 


“Possibly you will recali from your serving 
days that in some Masses this psalm is omit- 
ted.” 

“Yes, in the ‘Black Masses’ the prayers were 
shorter.” 

“Quite true. In the Masses for the dead, 
which are said in black vestments, this psalm is 
not recited. The same is the case also in the 
Masses celebrated during the Passiontide, that 
is, from Passion Sunday to Holy Saturday, un- 
less the Mass be of a special feast or saint. The 
reason may be found in the fact that in the 
Masses for the dead and in the Masses of Pas- 
siontide the element of joy expressed in this 
psalm is restrained. Moreover, these Masses 
of mourning and penance adhere more closely 
to the ancient times before this psalm was in- 
troduced.” 

“Father, I should be glad to have a little ex- 
planation of this psalm? Of course, I don’t 
expect you to give me a dissertation long enough 
to fill a whole book.” 

“Nor would you get anything of the kind this 
evening. The psalm was composed by David 
or possibly by one of his attendants, apparently 
either during the persecution of Saul or during 
David’s flight before his son, Absalom. The 
author implores the help of God against his 
enemies who are laying snares for him. Then, 
expressing the pain that he feels at seeing him- 
self rejected by the Lord, as it were, and kept 
at a distance from the tabernacle, he begs Him 
to assist him with His light and to console him 
with the graces that He promised by leading 
him into His tabernacle. Finally, he reproach- 
es himself for his faint-heartedness when he 
ought to trust in God. These are the sentiments 
which should animate the priest at this holy 
moment. At the end of the psalm he encour- 
ages himself, repeating the fourth verse, which 
he had also spoken at the beginning of the 
psalm: ‘I will go in to the altar of God,’ and 
the server seconds him in his confidence by re- 
peating the other half of the verse: ‘To God 
who giveth joy to my youth.’ Yes, it is in the 
Mass that all the afflicted find their greatest 
consolation and encouragement. 

“It was whilst reciting this psalm at the 
foot of the altar that St. Alphonsus was over- 
whelmed by these sentiments. All of a sudden 
he stopped. The Father who was serving his 
Mass, thinking that his memory had failed him, 
without looking up suggested the words which 
were to follow several times, but all to no pur- 
pose. Then raising his eyes he saw the saint in 
an ecstasy. 

“The priest is now ready to ascend the altar 
to begin the Mass proper, as you may surmise. 
The next words would almost indicate that, for 


the priest says: ‘Our help is in the name ¢ 
the Lord,’ and the server replies: ‘Who mak 
heaven and earth.’ ” 

“Brr—brr—brr—” went the telephone. 

“H—m, h—m!” Father Gilbert ejaculated 
“Somebody must be in a hurry. Well, that wij 
be enough for you to think over this evening 
Ed,” suggested Father Gilbert, who reached fo 
the offending instrument that had caused th 
disturbance. 

“With your permission, Father, I will retun 
for a continuation of these interesting talks” 
said the departing caller as he passed out inty 
the beautiful starlit night to admire and won 
der at the might and power of Him “who mak 
heaven and earth.” 


The Hiding Place 
EDITH TATUM 


Thou art a place to hide me in 
From foes without and secret sin; 
The storms of life I do not fear, 
For thou, my Savior, art still near. 


In time of stress I will be strong, 
Encompassed by angelic song— 
From danger thou’lt deliver me 
If close I will abide with Thee! 


Steps the Altar 
Dom HucGu G. BEvVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


21. As Driven Snow 


More wondrous than the blossoms rare 

That deck our Lady’s statue round, 

More lustrous than her face star-crowned, 
Than th’ altar’s many-candled flare: 


The White Host rises at this hour 
Claiming all homage as our God:— 
Prone on the organ-throbbing sod 

We hail this Eucharistic dower. 


Fair is its circle shape, that tells 

Of endlessness that ne’er began; 

Its whiteness shows how pale and wan 
The dying Lord, as sin He quells. 


Emmanuel like sun-thrilled snow 
Doth rest and glitter on our earth, 
Renewing through pure virgin birth 

Our sinking nature here below. 


Pure be the voice that calls Him hither; 
Pure be the hands that touch the Lord! 
May all his acts with one accord 

Praise and extol His love for ever! 
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The House of the Three Larches 


A Tale of old Switzerland by Rev. Maurus Carnot, O. S. B.; 


translated and adapted by 


MARY E. MANNIX 


CHAPTER 2 
IN THE CHURCHYARD 


T was the first of May, 1499, an unpleasant 

day. A bluish gray sky arched itself above 
the little Samnaun valley. A cold wind from 
the Tyrolean mountains swept a grey mist 
through the valley; the mountains and forest 
trees were still covered with snow. 

At the edge of the little level stretch of land, 
where the meadows were already green and 
snowdrops and other spring flowers had begun 
to bloom, stood the parish church; named for 
Saint James the Greater. In the burial ground 
encircling the church it was strangely still and 
quiet, although close to the outskirts grew 
Larches of the Urezza mountains, where the 
fierce winds from the highest peaks had warred 
for thousands of years with the kings of the 
forest. 

On this May day morning the village folk 
were gathered together in the little cemetery. 
Near a newly covered grave, marked by a 
wooden cross, stood the venerable pastor; his 
hands were red with the cold. It had been a 
frosty night and a sorrowful one for the old 
shepherd of souls; for a moment he covered 
his eyes with his broad hand, then he spoke in 
trembling accents. 

“Thanks be to Christ the Lord! It has pleased 
the Almighty to remove our beloved and most 
worthy citizen, Jan von Laret, from this valley 
and his exile of tears. His family have lost a 
good father and master, and our dear valley of 
Samnaun its best citizen, its real father. That 
we all know; and in these evil days our loss is 
the more deeply’felt. It has fallen to my por- 
tion—your old pastor—this day to bury our 
head and our heart.” 

The voice of the priest broke, tears filled the 
dark eyes anew, and a breath of cold wind lifted 
his long white hair. 

And now every eye was dimmed; the broad- 
shouldered blacksmith, Mathias Jenal, whom no 
one had ever seen weep, covered his bushy eye- 
brows with one broad brown hand. 

Above the grave bent the disconsolate mourn- 
ers; the widow and daughter holding their 
trembling hands before their pallid faces ; while 
close beside them knelt the son, Korsin von 
Laret. 

As the bell tolled forth its mournful requiem, 
the voice of the priest was heard once more, 


speaking to him whom the grave had just en- 
folded. 

“May God pardon thee all thy sins. We lay 
thee now in the silent house, where thine ashes 
shall rest until the day of the Resurrection. 
Thou art gone from us too soon; thy two chil- 
dren are grown, it is true; thy affairs are all 
in order, it is true; thy good council will dwell 
in our hearts as the most highly prized treas- 
ure of our Samnaun community; that is all 
true and consoling. But,” and the dark eyes 
of the pastor swept like those of a raven over 
the assemblage, “but for us, Jan von Laret has 
died too soon. Not he, but we, shall behold the 
terrors of war. The trumpet of battle shall 
soon be heard through the land, and on the 
frontier warlike hosts shall gather. Oh, yes, 
Samnaun, if thou remainest true to thy religion, 
thou shalt feel the iron grasp. Oh, break thou 
not that sacred bond! That is what Jan von 
Laret said to us in his last days of life, as he 
said to me many times before as he clasped my 
hand; that comrade, true unto death.” 

Another pause of deepest silence, and the 
priest continued: “Lest any stain of sin remain 
upon his soul, let us kneel and ask God for him 
and his posterity, and all Christian believers 
here assembled, the blessing of eternal rest.” 

Then followed a De Profundis in the deep 
base tones of men, and the clear voices of the 
boys. Outside the burial ground the larches 
murmured louder and louder, but it seemed to 
be stiller than before in that solemn quiet place. 

In a distant corner near a grave knelt a young 
girl. She must have wept a great deal; her 
beautiful countenance was flushed; occasional- 
ly, her eyes—blue as the Alpine violets after a 
rain—wandered to the newly-made mound, 
where knelt the sorrowing family. Later, the 
pastor, leaving the burial ground, observed her 
for the first time. 

“Rosa,” he said, “you are praying for the 
dead? That is right, but pray also for the liv- 
ing.” 

“I do, Father, but not hopefully. Oh, Fa- 
ther, what will become of my brother, my little 
Max? It is very sad, Father.” 

“Yes, my good Rosa, but especially when we 
are threatened with war. His Lordship, the 
Abbot of Marienberg, has told me that Max 
may enter the school in the autumn. But in 
these times! They may have to fortify the Ab- 
bey. Yes, Rosa, pray, pray, war is something 
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dreadful. From plague, famine, and war, de- 
liver us, O Lord!” He raised his head and 
gazed aloft on the Tyrolean mountains, where 
the setting sun lingered among the clouds. 

“Oh this cruel war!” cried Rosa, “Max can 
wait a year, if God will avert war from our 
homes and from all of us.” Tears rolled down 
her cheeks. 

“God will that it may be so. 
Rosa.” 

The pastor left the burial ground and passed 
into a small house in the shadow of the larch 
wood. 

Rosa knelt once more, praying and glancing 
sometimes at the fresh grave, where the three 
mourners still lingered. She prayed for the 
good Jan von Laret, and murmured softly: 

“Oh, God, console the widow Pauline! Com- 
fort also my best friend, Philomena, and lead 
and guide dear Korsinus.” Her pale cheeks 
flushed as she poured forth this concluding 
prayer from the very depths of her soul. 

And now, from the newly-made grave near 
the cemetery wall rose Korsin; wiping his 
cheeks and shaking back his soft coal black 
hair. He was a peasant; but when he raised 
himself to his full height, his stature and pos- 
ture said as plainly as words could do: 

“Had I been born under the Austrian Eagle, 
instead of in the remote valley, I could be no 
unworthy Captain of the Emperor Max.” But 
his voice was very soft and tender, as he said to 
his mother: ‘Mother, come now, we must go.” 
Wearily she answered him. 

“Yes, children without a father, we will go. 
Let us say one more De Profundis. Now, Jan,” 
—when it was finished—‘farewell, and look 
down upon us in our lonely valley.” 

Philomena also stood up; sorrow had left 
an angelic expression upon her dreamy face. 
She seemed to wonder why she was there, and 
whither she was going. As they passed through 
the cemetery, her glance fell upon Rosa still 
kneeling by the grave. 

“Mother,” said the girl, “I will fetch Rosa, 
and we can go home together.” 

“Very well, come soon, I will go ahead with 
Korsin.” 

And now all was still within the circle of the 
Larches. From the parish church, a shorter 
way led through the fields to the little village 
of Laret, which crowned the sunny side of the 
eminence in the midst of the valley. Thither 
the four directed their steps, mother and son 
together, while a short distance behind, Philo- 
mena and Rosa walked arm in arm. 

Laret was a lonely little town of the Swiss 
Confederacy, wide whitewashed stone houses, 
irregular narrow windows, barns and stables of 
weather-stained larch timber; in the middle of 
the village, the little chapel of Saint James. At 


Go home now, 


the upper end of the village stood the house of 
the afflicted family, shaded in front by thre 
stately larches. 

Jan von Laret had often said that the family 
name had come from Larchwood, and thus hag 
been transmitted to the village. In the lag 
years of his life he had placed above the house 
door a stone, engraved with the family arms; q 
large tree putting forth new roots, and above 
it a star. And it was only last autumn that he 
had explained the meaning to his family, saying 
to his son: 

“Korsinus, the Laret family should shine in 
this valley like a star; see thou to it.” 

But to-day, as the mother, son, and daughter 
of the dead man paused in front of the door, 
the widow said: 

“Ah, yes, the star has set. It shines no mor 
for us! It shines no more for us!” Then tur. 
ing to the youth and smiling lovingly upon him 
through her tears, she continued: “Korsinus, 
it is your part now to see that it shall shine 
again.” 

Slowly and drearily passed the remainder of 
that first day in the fatherless household. Oc- 
casionally the old grayheaded, graybearded ser- 
vant Pistor went from the barn to the house 
and back again, roaming about aimlessly for 
the most part, sighing and talking to himself. 

Evening came once more. Formerly Jan von 
Laret was wont to sit on the wooden bench in 
front of the house, seldom alone, for there the 
villagers would come for counsel and advice to 
the wisest and most important man of the val- 
ley. Not even to the priest himself were they 
more respectful than to Jan von Laret, as they 
greeted him cap in hand. 

It was very still in the large wainscoted liv- 
ing room, on that May evening in the year 1499. 
Near a window, through which the fast waning 
light shone dimly, sat the widow in sombre gar- 
ments, her black mourning coif lying on the 
window sill beside her. The hard Samnaunrin 
winter, the care of the last months, and the sor- 
row of these last mournful days, had told upon 
her countenance; her blond hair was fast turn- 
ing gray. “The stranger woman” she had been 
called in Samnaun, because in her countenance 
and bearing there was something haughty, and 
also because she was not a Samnaunrin born, 
but had come to them from the Miinster valley 
beyond the mountains. 

On this solemn evening hour she held a large 
book in her hand; she was reciting the office 
for the dead in Latin half aloud. Was she silent- 
ly saying the Pater noster? Or were her 
thoughts wandering from the Latin Psalms far 
over the mountains and back to the days of her 
youth, where she dwelt in the broad and fruit- 
ful vale of Miinster; learning from those wise 
women—the nuns of Miinster—all that a noble 
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lady should know? Or did her thoughts go to 
the Samnaun youth, Jan von Laret, who had 
wooed and won her, and whom she had followed 
over the Malserheath into the valley which had 
since been her home? Resting her forehead up- 
on her delicate hand, she allowed the tears to 
fall softly on the prayer book. 

“Mother! You are weeping again. Oh what 
a long sad afternoon!” 

The mother laid the book upon the black 
handkerchief on the window sill, stood up and 
went to the other window where Philomena sat 
thoughtfully, her hands folded in her lap. 

“Philomena,what would father say to us now, 
if he could come to us?” 

“‘Good evening!’ mildly and sweetly, as he 
always did,” answered Philomena, lifting her 
beautiful and sorrowful eyes until they beamed 
as they were wont to do whenever her father 
came in. 

“And he would say no doubt, ‘Be resigned! 
Be comforted!’ ” 

Philomena stood up and gently pressed her 
mother into a chair, while she herself leaned 
against the window frame. 

“Yes, Philomena, we must be comforted and 
resigned. We can look with consolation and 
pride to-day upon his grave, feeling that the 
dear departed has gained rest and peace. Do 
you know what occurred to me while I was say- 
ing the office of the dead?” 

“What, mother?” 

“When I shall go to your father—no one 
knows how soon it will be—and you should not 
wish to remain in Samnaun; when Korsin shall 
have married and you will not care to live alone, 
or, if you cannot be content to stay to- 
gether,....” 

“Oh, mother, do not think of such things.” 

“Then go to my dear native home; you will 
be happy there, Philomena.” 

“Mother, I will stay with you, always, al- 
ways.” 

“When that ‘always’ can be no longer, then 
you will find a second and good mother in 
Miinster. The Abbess Angelina von Planta, 
has been my friend from our earliest years.” 

“Mother, mother, do not think of that.” 

“I mean only that she will love and cherish 
you as a daughter, even though you should not 
wish to enter the convent.” 

“The convent has been plundered, and the 
Abbess has fled mother.” 

“That flight will be of short duration. The 
Miinster convent will not be destroyed; that is 
an old prophecy.” 

“Mother, I will stay in this house. I shall 


not go a mile away from the three larches.” 
“And when Korsin marries?” 
“He will wait until this gillyflower here that 
Iam going to plant on the grave in the morn- 


ing shall have taken root and bloomed at least 
twice.” 

“And if some one should come into this house 
—not Rosa?” 

“Perhaps she will give me a little room. But, 
mother, I will stay with you, now and forever.” 
And with these words Philomena leaned on her 
mother’s shoulder, and Pauline imprinted a kiss 
upon her forehead, above which grew the thick, 
wavy, midnight hair. 

“And now, Philomena, we must think of the 
funeral feast, that the people may not be kept 
waiting.” 

Soon a bright fire burned in the kitchen; the 
pleasant fragrance of cooking filled the room. 
Philomena moved between cellar and meat shed, 
helping her mother prepare the meal most ac- 
ceptable to the Samnauner’s heart: roast veni- 
son, wine and crisp rye bread. 

Korsin sat alone on a block of wood in front 
of the barn, gazing on the high Tyrolean moun- 
tains. Presently he rested his forehead in tho 
hollow of his right hand, while his glance fell 
on the young tender grass beneath his feet. 

“Korsin, hoi, Korsin!” called the voice of 
Pistor, the servant, from the stable. 

He arose, went into the stable, and soon re- 
turned with five large fat cows, which he led 
to the village brook. Formerly his father had 
taken pleasure in so doing, and to-day Korsin 
felt the same pride in the task. 

On the banks of the stream stood four young 
girls, who had come for water. Korsin bade 
them good evening, to which they replied pleas- 
antly. Then the big yellow cow suddenly turned 
about as though to run back to the village, but 





Majesty in the Forest 
PAUL J. MCCANN 


Trees: the towering oak for strength, 
The silvery birch for wonder, 
The graceful maple, gorgeous in the fall; 
Trees: refuge for the animals 
In giant-formed rotunda; 
Among them I was awed and felt quite small. 


Peace: the shimmering leaves up high, 
The shadowed darkness underneath, 
Envelope me in peace as in a cloak; 

Peace: so restfully profound here 
Upon the earth’s great open heath, 
Humility within me stirred and woke. 


God, see the gladness in my breast, 

The joy that lies within my heart: 

Both symbols of a new and lasting love; 
God, when I stood among the trees 

Which Thou in forest set apart, 

I glimpsed how really great art Thou Above. 
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a quiet maiden intercepted it with the water 
pail she carried. It was Rosa. 

“Rosa, I thank you,” said Korsin. 
come to the funeral supper, I suppose? 
will come?” He repeated. 

“T had thought of going to say a few prayers 
in the chapel.” 

“It is too dark there, Rosa.” 

“T have a candle.” 

“No, come to us. 
Philomena.” 

Rosa cast down her eyes. 

“We expect you, Rosa. Will you come?” 

“TI hardly think so.” 

“Have we offended you, Rosa?” 

“O no, Korsin, no one has offended me.” Her 
glance wandered to the mountain peaks, above 
which the moon was rising; she had wounded 
her own heart with a light evasion, and felt as 
though all the blood in her body had mounted 
to her forehead. 

Korsin turned to go; the cows were already 
on their homeward way. With “Auf Wieder- 
sehen” to Rosa, and “Good night” to the other 
three near the brook, Korsin slowly followed the 
animals without a backward glance. 

Rosa lifted her pail and again approached 
the brook. 

Genoveva, the tallest, and—as she herself be- 
lieved—the handsomest girl in the valley, had 
placed her overflowing pail on the ground, and 
her black restless eyes on the young man; while 
her eager tongue could scarce keep itself be- 
tween her sharply-cut lips. Her gaze now fast- 
ened itself upon Rosa, who prepared to cross 
the road on her way homeward. 

“What was the matter with Korsin?” cried 
Genoveva. “It seemed to us that in the grave- 
yard his tears were not solely for his father. 
What is the matter with him, Rosa?” 

“A Laretar maiden should not speak thus,” 
answered Rosa gravely. “Why speak of the 
tears he shed over his father’s grave, or their 
profusion.” 

“You ought to be able to tell that, Rosa. Did 
you not stay longer than any one else in the 
graveyard? Naturally to pray for your grand- 
parents and your mother.” 

“You are a coal of fire to-day, Genoveva.” 

“I have not burned you, Rosa, though you 
are very red.” 

“One ought not to speak so on such a day. We 
have all mourned the loss of Jan von Laret.” 

“Surely; Jan was the first man in the val- 
ley, and now it is Korsin. You see, blushing 
Rosa, I am not such a coal of fire as you think.” 


At this juncture Martha, the hoyden of 
Laret, thought it time to intervene. 

“You must not speak so sharply,” she said 
in a pleasant tone. “It would be all right if one 
of you could walk at the right hand of Korsin 


“You will 
You 


It will please and comfort 


and the other at the left. 
well—” 
teeth. 

“Oh, you gossip,” said Rose, laughing. 

“You viper!” cried Genoveva, angrily. 

“You eternal chatterers. Your voices can be 
heard from Saint James to the end of the 
brook,” exclaimed Cecilia, the blond, twenty. 
five year old daughter of Peter, the Tyrolean, 
who lived in a small house to the eastward of 
the village. 

All were silent for a while; only the noise of 
the brook penetrated the stillness. But not for 
long; again Genoveva burst forth. 

“Rosa, Iam in earnest. Do you know, I have 
something against Korsin?” 

“That is easily seen,” replied Rosa. 

“Naturally too,” said Martha. “When Geno- 
veva has something against Korsin, Rosa will 
be his champion.” 

“Be still, you viper!” cried Genoveva. “Lis- 
ten, Rosa. Korsin von Laret is not the only 
man in Samnaun, nor is he the best; I know, 
and will wager three fingers of my right hand 
that he will not remain here in our valley. Now, 
will it be right that he should depart from La- 
ret?” 

“That must be as he pleases. He knows what 
he should do, not we.” 

“Yes, he knows what to do. If war is de 
clared between the Tyrol and Engadin, he will 
seek another home and another—” 

“Ah! That would be a pity,” cried Martha. 

“And my father said last night at supper 
that there may be war, between the Eagle and 
the Chamois.” 

“Eagle and Chamois!” laughed Rosa, while 
the warm blood crimsoned her face to her very 
forehead. 

“What will the Samnauner maidens do then? 
They will gather the eagle’s feathers—” 

“And if Korsin should wear the feathers of 
the imperial eagle, would you not be glad to 
follow him, Rosa?” 

“You are mean, Genoveva,” answered Rosa, 
lifting her pail from the brook side. 

“Mean,” cried Genoveva. “J am still a Sam- 
nauner; and, if you like, I can tell you the 
name of the bride our Korsin von Laret will 
take to himself.” 

“Silence, Genoveva.” 

“She is a Tyrolean girl. Do you not know 
that where the heart is, there are the feet and 
the arms also? Think of it. Is it not treason?” 

“As though Tyroleans were not brave and 
worthy,” cried Cecilia, while Martha shook her 
head and exclaimed: 

“That were to be—a Judas!” 


Rosa’s pail was not as full as her heart. She 
would have hastened home, but she did not wish 
Genoveva to think she had driven her away, 


Oh, I know very 
and she smilingly showed her white 
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nor that she had been able to wound her so 
deeply. And she remembered that at the last 
festival, Korsin had danced the last dance with 
the haughty, handsome Genoveva. 

“Good night, everybody,” she said, after a 
moment, and left them. 

“Good night,” answered the trio, and Geno- 
yeva added in a low voice, thinking that Rosa 
could not hear, “There goes a blind, deserted 
bride.” 

But Rosa heard. The hard, cruel words rang 
in her ears all the way home. Leaving the pail 
in the kitchen, she went to her little room, and 
leaning her head against the window, looked 
up at the mountains. Did she fancy she could 
see the Eagle and the Chamois on the battle 
field? Or Korsin with the Tyrolean bride? She 
wept softly. 

The golden moon, shining above the dark 
mountain forest on the little village, was the 
only witness of Rosa’s grief. Rosa, “Blind 
forsaken bride,” who had unwittingly heard 
what she refused to believe. 

Silently and softly flowed her tears. And 
tears were falling from other eyes also; in the 
kitchen of the principal house of the village, 
the home of Jan von Laret. 

Two large tables, lighted only by a couple of 
candles, and the bright rays of the moon, were 
laden with meat already carved; crisp brown 
bread and pitchers of wine. All was ready for 
the funeral supper. The widow set the places 
at the table; she was anxious for the guests to 
arrive. There was nothing more to be done; 
everything was prepared for the saddest feast 
that had been held in that home for eight and 
twenty years. It was Philomena’s tasteful hand 
that had ornamented the table with fresh 
spring flowers. 

In the large meadow behind the house the 
greenest in the valley, Korsin was standing, out- 
side the stable door. It was too dark and close 
inside. He was looking up, as usual, towards 
the Tyrolean mountains; now and then his 
glance wandered to the beautiful valley around 
him, fresh -with the greenness of spring. He 
was not thinking of the late, backward season; 
nor were his thoughts centered on his desolate 
home. He was alone, yet not alone; the words 
came softly and distinctly, as he said: 

“Johanna, thou shalt not murmur and com- 
plain that I am a perjured Samnauner. Kaiser 
Max, thou hast decreed this accursed war. Be 
thou thyself accursed! And if our Lord Bishop 
has it in his power to prevent the Chamois from 
warring with the Eagle, and does not prevent 
it—then may he also be accursed!” 


Presently he moved towards the three larch- 
es, and threw himself down upon the little 
wooden bench, weary and listless, as thought he 
had labored hard during the day that was now 


past. His white and brown spotted dog, Hec- 
tor, sprang out of the stable and rested his 
front paws on his master’s knee, but a sharp 
blow from Korsin’s disengaged hand gave him 
to understand that his presence was not desired. 

The faithful and intelligent animal, realizing 
that this was not an hour for comradeship, 
stretched himself at the feet of the young man, 
as his faithful friend and protector. 

As Korsin lingered there in the darkness, 
his soul was filled with many thoughts; and in 
the soft moonlight, his countenance began to 
assume that mingled expression of gentle mel- 
ancholy and resignation so often seen upon the 
faces of the dwellers in the mountains. 


(To be continued) 


The Secret Garden 
FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


Apple blossoms in the Spring, 

Roses by a garden wall, 

Dew-drenched mornings when birds sing— 
These will pass, as petals fall; 


But the memory of dear things 
Lingers, never to depart, 
Flowering through eternal Spring, 
In the garden of the heart! 


Mother 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


All my joy of summer lies, 
Mingled with the blue of skies, 
In the smiling of your eyes, 

Mother Dear! 
All my wealth beyond compare— 
Treasure prized the most, gleams there 
In the silver of your hair, 

Mother Dear! 


Rarest music that I know, 

Blessing those who come and go, 

Is your voice so sweet and low, 
Mother Dear! 

Greatest gift that I possess 

Is your heart’s warm tenderness 

And your comforting caress, 
Mother Dear! 


There is not another who 

Knows a love more deep and true— 

I would give my life for you, 
Mother Dear! 

Fame and fortune I would miss 

Gladly, willingly, for this: 

Just to know each day your kiss, 
Mother Dear! 
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All on a Summer’s Cruise---Scottish Scenes 


CALLA L. STAHLMANN 


FTER a day’s sail from Bergen, our last 

port of call in Norway, we reach Leith, the 
harbor of Edinburgh, sometime Tuesday night. 
The next morning motors meet us at Leith, 
whither we have been transferred from our 
ship by tender, and once again we find ourselves 
among English-speaking people—the first since 
Gibraltar. 

Our first visit is made to Holyrood Palace— 
enroute we pass through the town of Leith, 
which merges into Edinburgh proper; we pass 
a statue of our own Abraham Lincoln; the Cal- 
ton Jail and Burying Ground; Nelson’s monu- 
ment, where the time-ball falls each day at 1.00 
P. M., upon the firing of the time-gun from 
Edinburgh Castle; a 


through the Picture Gallery, which is the larg. 
est apartment of the Palace; here are a hun. 
dred portraits of the Scottish Kings, mostly 
imaginary paintings; this is the hall which was 
used by Prince Charles Edward for his balls 
which are described in the Waverly novels of 
Scott. Next we come to the apartments of 
Queen Mary: her audience chamber, her dress. 
ing room, with its priceless tapestries, her sup- 
per room from which Rizzio was so ruthlessly 
dragged and murdered, and the secret stairway 
now closed to the public; we of the vainer 
sex must needs have a look into the ancient 
mirror of the Queen, and must make a wish as 
we gaze at our own reflections in the same glass 
that Mary used so often 





High School of purest 
Greek architecture; 
Burns’ monument; and 
Queen Mary’s Bath, 
where the Queen is said 
to have taken white 
wine baths, to add to 
her charms! A dagger 
of exquisite workman- 
ship was once found in 
the roof of this bath; it 
is supposed to have 
been hidden there by |® 
one of the murderers of 
Rizzio, as some of them 
fled through the gar- 








as she beautified her- 
self for the stirring 
functions in which she 
participated! Again we 
visit the audience 
chamber to. see the 
exact spot where Rizzio 
died, a copper plate 
now marking the place 
near the outer door, 
where for many years 
his blood could be seen 
upon the floor. 

The Royal Mile, or 
King’s Way, leads di- 
rectly from the Palace 





dens in this section. to the Castle, pass- 
Near Nelson’s monu- EDINBURGH FROM THE CASTLE ing by St. Giles’ 
ment is an unfinished monument, called Cathedral and the House of Parliament. 
the National Monument; it was modeled St. Giles’ was the earliest parish in the city, 


after the Parthenon of Athens, but has not been 
completed on account of the lack of funds. From 
the top of Calton Hill a marvelous view of the 
city can be found; someone has said that the 
“best views of Edinburgh are the views out of 
it”—the truth of this statement can be fully ap- 
preciated from this lookout. 

Holyrood means “Holy Cross”—so-called 
from a cross which, according to tradition, fell 
from Heaven, halting the progress of an in- 
furiated stag which was closely pursuing David 
I while hunting, thus saving his life. An ab- 
bey was erected upon the spot by David in 
gratitude, and later the Palace was founded 
nearby by James IV. 

The Palace is closely associated with Queen 
Mary, with Rizzio (her Italian secretary who 
caused so many jealousies), and with Darnley, 
her cousin and second husband. We wander 


and has passed through many and _ varied 
changes of fortune; we are interested greatly 
in the fact that the bones of the well-known 
author of “Alice of Wonderland” rest in this 
Cathedral. Here is an interesting, and prob- 
ably incredible, bit of information which the 
guide gave us: the bones of this author have 
been sealed up in one of the walls, and within 
recent years there has appeared upon the wall 
immediately in front of his tomb a face which 
is said to resemble his face closely! Also, in 
the vestibule, near the main entrance, another 
face is appearing which resembles that of 4 
former choir leader, who devoted himself tire- 
lessly to the interests of the Church. 

After an excellent luncheon at one of Edin- 
burgh’s finest hotels we are ready to ascend the 
hill to the Castle which is founded upon a huge 
rock, and which has been fortified since the 
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SCOTT MONUMENT—EDINBURGH 


beginning of history. The Northumbrian 
King Edwin in the seventh century may have 
given his name to the place—“burh” being an 
Anglican name meaning “stronghold”—thus, 
“the stronghold of Edwin” ; Malcolm II acquired 
it in 1020—his wife it was who built the chapel 
which still bears her name, “St. Margaret’s 
Chapel.” Later, when England and Scotland 
became united, this fortress was maintained as 
one of four required by the Government. 

At the entrance we cross a bridge over a 
moat, now dry; pass by Argyll’s Tower, for- 
merly the State Prison; the King’s Bastion, 
whence there is a remarkable view of the city; 
Mons Meg, the famous gun dating from 1497; 


St. Margaret’s Chapel mentioned above; the 
time-gun at the Battery; the Old Parliament 
Hall, now containing collections of arms; the 


Crown Room preserving the Regalia, or Crown 
Jewels, which include the crown, the scepter, 
and the sword of State, etc., the crown at least 
having been used until James VI became King 
of England; then back to the Esplanade or 
Parade Ground, where we see the Scottish sol- 
diers drilling in truly Scottish uniform. 

With heads dizzy from historical associations 
—for one cannot visit Edinburgh without be- 
ing immersed in history—we emerge and de- 
scend to the world-famed Princes Street, whose 
northern side is the Rue de le Paix of Edin- 
burgh, and whose southern side is composed of 
beautiful gardens and monuments. A very 
unique feature of these gardens is the floral 
clock, which is renewed annually. The most im- 
posing of all the monuments is that of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott—a spire of four arches, sheltering a 
statue of Scott and his favorite dog. Nor do we 
neglect the home of John Knox, the noted re- 
former—here we find many reminders and 
mementos of his stirring life. An effigy of 
Moses is to be seen on the front of the house, 


and also the following inscription with its 
quaint spelling: “Lufe-God-abufe-al-and-yi- 
nychtbour-as-yi-self.” 

We must have afternoon tea, and browse 


about the town “to see what we can see.” We 
find a “Jumble Sale,” meaning a “Bargain 
Sale”; “oddments” are “remnants”; we find 


delicious strawberries, the largest and sweetest 
in the world, served with hulls on to be dipped 
in powdered sugar; small, round Scotch toma- 
toes, like apples; myriads of chimney pots on 
the roofs, as each apartment has its own little 
chimney pots on the roofs, as each apartment 
has its own little chimney pot which it shares 
with no other; “Presbyterian” Smoking To- 
bacco; “Black-and-Gold” Old Scotch openly ad- 
vertised; beautiful sweaters and sport hose, 
which we buy in great quantities for our golfing 
friends; advertisements instead of the latest 
scandal on the front page of the newspapers; 
Woolworth’s 3 and 6 pence store, with its in- 
evitable red front; and even pleasant weather, 
contrary to the British reputation! 

We try a theatre in the evening, in quest of 
strange customs—we find them: we must pay 
for our programs; the men, and women as 
well, smoke during the entire performance 
(Page the Fire Marshall!); men may keep 
their hats on until the curtain rises, if they so 
choose. After adding several new English jokes 
to our international repertoire, we return to our 
ship for the night. 

The next day is full to the brim—and run- 
ning over: the Trossachs, the scenes of “The 
Lady of the Lake.” We travel by tender, motor, 
train, charabanc or huge motor bus, steamers 
bearing the pretentious names of “Sir Walter 
Scott” and “Prince Edward,” and by tallyho! 
If there be one place in “Bonnie Scotland” that 
is the pride of the native, and the resort of the 
pilgrim from foreign shores, it is the Trossachs. 
It is Walter Scott that has “made” the Tros- 
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BEN VENUE FROM THE DRUM 
BRIG 0’TURK—TROSSACHS 


sachs, hotels and all! It is not only its scenic 
beauty that draws the world to it: it is the 
fascinating story of Ellen Douglas and her love 
with which he has invested its natural attrac- 
tions that is the main interest. 

We leave Edinburgh by train, passing 
through Falkirk, and skirting along the edge 
of Glasgow at the head of the Clyde River— 
here we see a familiar sign: “Singer Sewing 
Machines,” as extensive factories are main- 
tained here. Then through Dumbarton, which 
is one of the many places that claim to be the 
birthplace of St. Patrick; and finally leaving 
the train at Balloch, on Loch Lomond, where 
the steamer awaits us. As we enjoy our 
luncheon on the steamer, we pass by Ben Lo- 
mond, towering above us with its slopes a love- 
ly lavender and pinkish hue, from the heather 
which grows rife upon it. Just under the Ben, 
a cavern among the fallen rocks is known as 
“Rob Roy’s Prison”—here Rob used to inter- 
view his captors, and when they did not meet 
with his ideas, a forcible dip into the waters 
of the Loch often hastened a change of mind! 

Now we have arrived at Inversnaid, where 
we debark, and mount the tallyhos for a cross- 
country trip to Loch Katrine. What gaudy red 
coats our coachmen wear! How the horses 
prance! And how we clamber up the ladders 
to find our places in the coaches! With a crack 
of the whip we are off, up such a steep hill that 
we hold our breaths for fear the horses can’t 
hold the coach and will let us slip back into the 
Loch! Heather and other native. plants and 
flowers can be plucked from the banks from 
either side of the coach; strange-looking, long- 
horned cattle graze along the roadside fields, 
and regard us with a quizzical air. We pass 


Loch Arklet, which is used by the city of Glas- 
gow for its water supply. This Loch is also 


notable for its associations with Rob Roy: here, 
in a hut, he spent his early years, and from this 
region he carried off his bride in the forcefy 
fashion of old clan days. It was at Inversnaid 
that Wordsworth saw his “phantom of delight,” 
and wrote of 


“The cabin small 
The lake, the bay, the waterfall” 


in his poem, “To a Highland Girl.” 

With a flourish we arrive at the pier at Stro. 
nachlachar, where we again embark on a little 
steamer, and are off upon the stilly waters of 





Nestling in God 
PLAcipuS Kempf, O. S. B. 
AS A SPARROW 
“The sparrow hath found herself a house,” 


Now ascends his high pulpit, the housetop, 
A preacher of world-wide renown, 

To chirp forth his God-given sermon— 
The sparrow, in mantle of brown. 


His text are the words of the Psalmist, 
And he preaches in holiday mood, 

For nigh, ‘neath the eaves live his dear ones, 
His mate there is nursing her brood. 


How eloquent is his brief sermon! 
“Dear Friends, build your house high, in God: 
For there you'll find rest and sweet comfort 
When weary from toil home you plod.” 


OR A DOVE 


“And the turtle dove a nest for herself where she may lay her 
young ones.” 


Through the aisles of the vast fane of nature, 
Borne along on the sweet-scented air, 

Floats a song like the murmur of voices 
Resounding in God’s house of prayer. 


’Tis the note of the turtle dove crooning 
To her fledgings within her plain nest 
And to me, for her plaintive, sad cooing 
Sounds a chord in my rest-seeking breast. 


“Build your nest in the arms of your Maker, 
The Immutable Father above. 

Therein lay all your thoughts, deeds, desires, 
To be fed by His life-giving love.” 


BuILD YouR NEST 


“Thy altars, O Lord of Hosts.”—(Ps. 83:4.) 


Thou, O God, in the Eucharist hidden, 
Art my solace wherever I roam; 

E’er in Thee does my soul still her longing, 
In this love-pluméd Nest, her true Home. 
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Loch Katrine. We are now sailing eastward, 
and every feature of the voyage recalls some 
passage from “The Lady of the Lake”; here is 
Ben Venue with its Goblin’s Cave; here is El- 
jen’s Isle, glorified by the poet’s romance; here 
is the well-known Pass that was used by many 
a clan-freebooter with his stolen herd. We are 
entertained on board by a band of musicians 
who sing and play Scottish airs, and we even 
join in with them in the singing! Small Scotch 
lads sell us the inevitable postcards, and plaid- 
pound copies of Scott’s poems, right amidst the 
yery scenes with which they deal—more local 
color! 

Once more ashore—and it is only now that 
we have arrived in reality at the Trossachs: 
our trip so far has only been the preliminary! 
Do you know what the word “Trossachs” 
means? don’t you really know, after those days 
you spent studying it in school? Just imagine 
what your teacher would say if she heard you 
confess! Well, it means “rough’”—the rough 
country—and it is! The Pass of the Trossachs 
is about a mile in length, and we may make the 
trip by tallyho again, or by charabanc—most of 
us chose the latter, as the springs on the tallyho 
are not what they might be, and anyway we 
could see a good Scottish rainstorm on the hori- 
zon, and desired protection from the elements! 
The great cleft in the hills forms a typical 
mountain pass, whose sternness is modified by 
the richness of its greenery. On the left of the 
road stand three graceful, silver birches which 
were the subject of McWhirter’s famous pic- 
ture, “The Three Graces.” Bagpipers play 
along the road, holding out their caps for dona- 
tions—they give a real Scottish air to the oc- 
casion ! 

After passing through the Trossachs, we con- 
tinue by our motor coach to Callander; mean- 
while, we have stopped at the Trossachs Hotel, 
a beautiful old castle, formerly a ducal estate, 
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TROSSACH’S PIER—LOCH KATRINE 


where we are served a delicious afternoon tea— 
a “high tea,” which includes bread-and-butter, 
sandwiches, English pound cake, fancy assorted 
cakes, and, of course, tea! With no attempt 
at a pun, this was one of the “high spots” of 
the day! At Callander we find the quaintest 
old town imaginable; we peer into the shop 
windows, and wander down to the edge of a 
lovely little stream until time to board the train 
back to Edinburgh. We pass over the renowned 
Forth Bridge, with its monstrous spans, and 
arrive at the station, tired but happy. It is a 
pleasure to become tired if we enjoy the process 
leading up to it! Why, some of the party had 
even been fortunate enough to catch a glimpse 
of the Princess Mary at Stirling Castle! 

Back to our ship again, where a late dinner 
awaits—a dinner that fills a great need: it has 
been a long time since tea, and we have been 
jolted up quite a bit. 

So silently that we can’t perceive it, even 
while standing on deck, the ship weighs anchor 
and glides out of the harbor at ten o’clock in the 
evening, leaving behind the friendly shores of 
Scotia—may her shadows never grow less! 

(To be concluded) 


The Chapel Stair 


ROXANNA GRATE 


I lie abed at the foot of the stair 
With the door ajar, 

While just on the floor above, You are; 

And hour by hour my wistful prayer 

Climbs up the steps to find You there. 


Then at the end of the long, long night 

I hear a tread, 
And with reverent fear, though I lie abed, 
My soul kneels before You, You so white 
Come down to me with the morning light. 
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Won by Love 


LOUISE M. STACPOOLE KENNY 


“And thus the prize 
Is won by love at last.” 


“Hes your spoiled boy, Mrs. Killourie, 
and no mistake,” said Father Daly to 
the Widow Killourie. 

He was standing at the gate leading into the 
churchyard, and he had a collecting plate in one 
hand, with the other he warmly grasped the 
widow’s. He was endeavoring to persuade the 
congregation to contribute pennies and half- 
pennies towards the support of the parish clerk. 

Kate Killourie had shyly given a brand new 
threepenny bit, and her only son Dan, had more 
boldly deposited a beautiful shining new penny. 

He was invariably called John Dan, because 
the Killouries are not versatile in their choice 
of names. For generations the only Christian 
names among them have been Michael, Patrick, 
John, Daniel, and James, and it had, therefore, 
become necessary to call the younger members 
of the clan by two names to distinguish them 
from each other. 

John Dan was a bright-eyed, pleasant-faced 
lad of about ten. A quantity of curly oe pee 
an 


hair tumbled over his broad forehead, 
sometimes got inextricably mixed with his long 


black eyelashes. His eyes were very blue and 
fearless, and they smiled into the Priest’s aus- 
tere countenance with frank confidence. Fa- 
ther Michael Daly was not as stern as he wished 
to appear. He was a wiry little man with a 
shock of red hair, a rather sickly pallor over- 
spread his homely face, he was loosely built 
with large hands and feet, and not an ounce of 
superfluous flesh. He looked austere and as- 
cetic, but the kindly glow in his deep-set eyes 
revealed the fact that he was really stern only 
to himself, and that the ardor of his soul tri- 
umphed over the fragility of the body. 

“Yes, you spoil him, spoil him sadly, Mrs. 
Killourie,” he repeated. His voice was a trifle 
rasping, and his accent rough, but his smile was 
sunny, and the words, though intended to re- 
prove, held an undertone of cordial geniality. 

Kate Killourie blushed, her eyes grew hazy 
as she looked at her boy. ‘“He’s my only one, 
Father,” she replied, half apologetically, “and 
maybe, I do spoil him—” 

She lifted her eyes to the priest’s face and, 
reading the sympathy and kindness hidden un- 
der the assumed sternness, she added: “Sure, 
love never spoils anyone, Father. I love him 
dearly, and I wouldn’t have nought come nigh 
to trouble him. He’s very young and he’ll be 


plenty young and he’ll have plenty to cross and 
worry him before he joins his father—God 
have mercy on poor Daniel John’s soul! and” 
—she crossed herself with much fervor—“and 
I would not like to make things harder for 
John Dan by being down on and scolding him 
when he’s only a goshoon.” 

“Perhaps you are right, my child,” said Fa- 
ther Mick Daly, thoughtfully. Suddenly his 
brow cleared, and he smiled one of his rare de- 
lightful smiles. ‘“‘You are right,” he asserted 
with conviction. “Love never spoils anyone.” 

Mrs. Killourie and her boy walked slowly up 
the grass-bordered, tree-shaded path that led 
to the church. Kate was a somewhat emotional 
woman, and the dim lamp burning in the shad- 
ows of the chancel, the faint smell of incense 
mingling with the perfume of St. Joseph’s lilies 
and red and white roses on the altar appealed 
strongly to her devotional senses. She knelt 
down in the narrow little pew that had belonged 
to the Killouries, father and son, for many gen- 
erations. No words came to her lips or to her 
mind, but half mechanically she took out her 
rosary and lovingly fingered the beads. 

“Hail Mary,” she murmured, scarce conscious 
of what she said. Presently Father Daly came 
out and vested and proceeded to the altar. 

“T will go to the altar of God,” he said, and 
the server answered: “To God who gives joy 
to my youth.” 

The congregation were on their knees with 
bent heads, praying silently, only the priest’s 
voice and the voice of the server broke the 
silence. 

It was borne in upon Kate Killourie as she 
fingered her beads and offered up voiceless sup- 
plications to the Son of God and to His Holy 
Mother, that never before had she realized the 
ineffable beauty and unspeakable holiness of the 
Mass. She fancied she could hear the angels 
sing. 

“Glory to God in the highest and peace on 
earth to men of good will.” Yes, it was true 
when the little bell rang for the elevation, the 
God of heaven and earth was offered up. Soon 
He would come to her—to her a poor humble 
widow. He would come and He would grant 
her prayer. “Ask and you shall receive.” She 
would ask, she would pray with all the fervor 
of her loving mother’s heart to the Son of the 
Mother of Divine Love to protect her boy, and 
if it might be His Holy Will that one day that 
wild, mischievous, high-spirited lad might be 
come meek and gentle and holy, and stand be 
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fore the altar a priest of the Most High God, 
and as such lift up his hands to receive bless- 
ings from the Divine Savior, and then turn and 
bless the congregation. 

The vision awed and dazzled, but in some 
strong unaccountable way it became real to her. 
Yes, it would be so. John Dan would become 
a priest, a soggarth aroon—the rosary of her 
tears would gain her this supreme happiness. 

“Domine non sum dignus,” said the priest, 
the little bell tinkled. Kate Killourie rose from 
her knees and turned to her boy. “Let us go to 
the rails together asthore,” she whispered. 

John Dan looked at her for a moment with a 
mischievous twinkle in his blue eyes: “Sure, I 
can’t go with you, Mamma.” 

“Why?” she breathed. 

“Didn’t I rob old Dennis Flaherty’s orchard 
last night, and made myself sick eating apples.” 

The warm glow died from Kate’s face, tears 
filled her eyes. She gave her son one glance of 
mingled sorrow and hopelessness, then she went 
slowly towards the altar, but as the priest 
placed the Particle upon her tongue, her sadness 
vanished and her soul framed a prayer— 

“Sure, I know You are good. Oh, my God 
and my Savior, and I know in Your own good 
time You will lead him to Yourself.” 


* * * * * 


Two years passed swiftly for John Dan, slow- 
ly for his mother. She worked strenuously, 
toiling and toiling, saving, sparing—on herself 
only, be it understood. Her spoiled boy never 
lacked wholesome food and comfortable rai- 
ment. She worked in the hope of making 
enough money to send John Dan to the diocesan 
college, and later on to Maynooth College. 

The glorious vision that had dazzled her soul 
at Holy Mass was ever with her—she prayed 
day and night it might become a reality, and 
she did her utmost to win heaven’s help by help- 
ing herself. 

Her courage never failed, though John Dan 
was a constant source of anxiety to her. He 
was not a bad boy—far from it—he was only 
a high-spirited madcap, full of the joy of life, 
brimming over with vitality, and ever ready 
for mischief. 

Father Daly shook his head and groaned 
when Mr. David Fleming, the schoolmaster, re- 
ported a very heinous offence in addition to the 
usual tale of habitual inattention, frequent ab- 
sences, and general idleness. 

“I will have to expel him,” announced Mr. 
Fleming, with quite unnecessary vehemence, 
frowning over his pince-nez. “He’s wild and 
~~ spoiled, and he’s a bad egg and no mis- 

e.” 
“His mother spoils him,” sighed the priest. 
“Yes, he’s wild, Mr. Fleming, and a great trial 


to you, I know, I know, but he is not a bad egg. 
God bless you, man, who knows and who un- 
derstands boys if not a poor soggarth who has 
spent all his life among the people like Father 
O’F lynn. 


‘Checking the crazy ones, 
Coaxing onaisy ones, 
Liftin’ the lazy ones on with the stick.’” 


“You should speak to his mother and explain 
to her the absolute necessity—” 

Father Daly interrupted the schoolmaster 
with extended hands, and a comical grimace, 
“Explain to her, is it? Faith she understands 
that boy better than the two of us—wise as we 
are.” 

His deep-set blue eyes twinkled, but he grew 
serious when he noticed Mr. Fleming’s solemn 
face. 

“T’ll pay her a call,” he said, consulting his 
watch. “I have an hour to spare. I won’t be 
any time cycling to Meadowsweet Cottage, and 
I can have a good palaver with poor Kate.” 

Someone was before him at Meadowsweet 
Cottage, one of the tribe of busybodies who, like 
magpies, are ever on the watch for spicy bits, 
vaingloriously preening their feathers as their 
sharp beaks bite into and destroy splendid ma- 
terial. 

The particular member of the tribe, seated 
opposite Kate Killourie in the little parlor, was 
a thin wisp of a woman. She was decidely 
genteel from the glace kid toe of her brown Ox- 
ford shoe to the erect white Osprey placed at 
one side of a black tulle toque. She spoke ina 
mincing voice, and she pronnounced each word 
slowly and distinctly. 

“Yes, dear Mrs. Killourie,” she was saying, 
“it is very lamentable, and I regret to be the 
bearer of very bad news, but I felt it to be my 
duty to tell you—.” She hesitated and laid a 
tightly gloved hand on the widow’s arm. 

Kate Killourie motioned her to go on, and 
gently pushed the hand aside. 

Mr. Fleming himself told me that John Dan 
actually struck him—struck a schoolmaster. 
Why its almost as wicked as striking a priest.” 

Her voice and her uplifted hands and eyes ex- 
pressed unbounded horror. Kate Killourie grew 
ashen grey. “John Dan struck the schoolmas- 
ter,” she gasped, and then put her hand to her 
heart to still its tumultuous beating. “Oh, it 
can’t be true, it’s not true,” she moaned in sore 
distress. 

At that moment Father Michael Daly stepped 
in at the half-open front door, passed through 
the kitchen, and entered the parlor. 

Kate Killourie turned imploring, agonized 
eyes towards him. “It’s not true, oh, Father 
John Dan did not 


asthore, say it’s not true. 
strike the schoolmaster?” 
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As she spoke, the offender himself sprang 
through the open window, nearly knocking Miss 
Drew off her chair. 

She rose and drawing her tight-fitting, atro- 
ciously-cut casement cloth skirts away from 
him as though she feared contamination, sniffed 
audibly. 

“It’s absolutely true, mamma,” said John Dan 
in his clear young voice, and he looked fearless- 
ly into her sad eyes. 

“Oh wisha! wisha!” she moaned. 

“Why did you do it?” enquired Father Daly, 
a trifle curtly. 

The boy flushed and his eyes flashed. 

“He—old Fleming—said I told a lie and I 
didn’t. It’s God’s truth, I did not; and when 
I said I did not, he kicked me and called me an 
infernal liar, and I lost my temper and hit 
out—” 

“You should not have done so,” interrupted 
Father Daly with portentous solemnity. “It 
was very wicked, John Dan. You should treat 
with deference and respect those who are in 
authority over you.” 

In spite of his assumed severity, Father Mick 
could not keep a suspicious glint out of his deep- 
set eyes, and his sensitive lip twitched nervous- 


y. 

“God forgive me,” he was saying to himself, 
“I fear I would have done the same at his age 
if anyone—even my schoolmaster—had called 
me a liar and kicked me. The poor lad, God 
help us all. What would the best of us be with- 
out His grace.” 

“He is not a bit sorry, the naughty wretch,” 
commented Fancy Drew. 

The priest turned to her. “I think, Miss 
Drew,” he said with icy politeness, “you and I 
had better leave mother and son together.” 

Miss Drew sniffed and tossed her head. She 
was about to make a spiteful remark when Fa- 
ther Mick, divining her intention sans ceremony 
bundled her out of the room. 

“Two is company,” he observed with a twin- 
kle, and in order that she should not return 
walked with her to her own door, and left her 
seated in a wicker chair, hot, breathless, and 
furiously fanning herself. Then he returned 
to Meadowsweet Cottage. 

Kate Killourie was lying back in an old-fash- 
ioned, leather-covered armchair. She looked 
white and haggard, and the big black lines 
round her eyes looked bigger and blacker in 
contrast with her ashen face. 

John Dan knelt beside her. “Oh, mother 
darling,” he was whispering in a choked voice, 
“T am sorry I did not think it would break your 
heart. I am a wicked good-for-nothing amad- 
haun, that’s what I am, but I would not hurt 
a for all the world, and I’ll do anything you 
i ve a 


His voice broke in his throat, and he burie 
his face in his mother’s lap. 

“My darling, my own dearest boy,” she mur. 
mured, gently stroking his curly hair, “yoy 
are my joy, my blessing, but, oh, John Dap 
asthore, wouldn’t you try and learn a little, and 
be more docile like to your teacher?” 

John Dan rose to his feet. “Old Fleming 
says he won’t learn me any more,” he said 
gloomily. 

“Whisha! whisha! and is that so?” moaned 
Kate. 

“T fear it is,” said Father Daly, coming out 
of the shadows, where he had stood a deeply 
interested spectator. “I fear Mr. Fleming wil 
not allow John Dan to go to the school, but if 
you like, Kate my child, I will take him in hand 
myself, and—” 

He was_ interrupted by the widow, who, 
springing to her feet, knelt before him, kissing 
his hands. He quickly withdrew them,—and 
giving expression to whole-hearted gratitude 
and delight. 

“Well! well!’ smiled the priest, gently rais. 
ing her, and taking both her hands, he held 
them in a cordial grasp. “Thanks be to God 
I can do something for the widow and the or- 
phan, though I can’t help much with money. |] 
know well the darling wish of your heart, my 
child, and I can help towards its fulfilment with 
such poor brains as God has blessed me with. 
There now, Kate, he’ll be a credit to both of 
us some day. Wait and see, eh! John Dan, 
you’ll turn over a new leaf and give your mind 
to study—and one day—” He smiled enigmat- 
ically, consulted his watch, and _ remarked 
breezily: “I must be off. Come to the pres- 
bytery at ten sharp to-morrow, John Dan, and 
we'll start you on the royal road. Good-bye and 
God bless you my children.” 


* * * * * 


It was Christmas morning, and in the grey 
old church the Holy Sacrifice was being offered 
up. 

The celebrant was a tall, broad-shouldered 
young man, and as he turned towards the peo- 
ple, his bright blue eyes were as though of an 
angel, pure and holy and seraphic, and his thin 
intellectual face shone with the joy that is not 
of earth but of heaven. 

Kate Killourie knelt in her pew, her tired 
worn features transfigured, the iridescence of 
intense happiness shining in her glowing eyes, 
wreathing her slightly parted lips. 

“Glory to God in the highest, and peace on 
earth to men of good will.” 

Shyly, reverently, for one brief moment of 
pure joy, her glad eyes met the priest’s serene 
glance. “Oh, thank God, I thank you my Lord 
and my Redeemer.” The voice of her soul cried 
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to her Creator. “I thank you and Holy Mary 
with all my heart and soul and strength for You 
have heard my prayer. Love has won.” 

Yes, Love had won. The high-spirited, fear- 
jess lad’s heart had been touched by Father 
Daly’s kindness and forbearance. Full of grat- 
itude and penitence, he had turned over a new 
jeaf—several new leaves—because being a very 
human boy, he had relapsed and indulged in fits 
of idleness and mischief; however, they did not 
last long, and each new leaf was more quickly 
and energetically turned. 

John Dan had plenty of grit, and he was cer- 
tainly not deficient in brains, also, and best of 
all, he had a warm, loving heart, and a loyal 
generous spirit. When he relized the pain his 
wild pranks caused his mother, he did his ut- 
most to conquer his reckless dare-devil humor, 
and by dint of unremitting and ceaseless effort 
he finally succeeded. 

An errant ray of sunshine fell upon his close- 
cropped ruddy head as he came down from the 
altar, it fell upon his mother’s sable-silvered 
hair as she knelt at the rails. 

A great gladness filled their hearts, he, her 
darling son, was about to give her the Holy 
Eucharist, they were sharing together the 
Sacred Mystery, and he—ah! what love and 
gratitude filled his soul as he laid the Sacred 
Particle upon the tongue of the mother to whose 
toil and prayers he owed the inestimable grace 
of his vocation. 

Later on in the bleak yard where the bare 
branches of the leafless trees writhed and twist- 
ed in the wind, and the wild note of curlew and 
sea gull pierced through and dominated the 
ringing of the joy bells, friends and neighbors 
gathered round Kate Killourie, congratulating 
her on her great happiness. 

“Deed, sure it’s yourself is the proud mother, 
Kate Killourie, this blessed Christmas morning, 
to receive the Divine Infant from the hands of 
your own son,” cried a white-capped old woman, 
shaking her warmly by the hand. 

“Faith, I knew John Dan had the good heart 
even when he robbed my orchard,” asserted 
Mrs. Dennis Flaherty. 

Fancy Drew passed by, her head high, her 
impertinent nose sniffing. She glanced disdain- 
fully at the group, then her love of gossip prov- 
ing stronger than her affectation of superiority, 
she held out a tightly gloved hand and mur- 
mured platitudes. 

“Here he comes. Here’s himself, God bless 
him—” cried a chorus of hearty voices. “Isn’t 
he a real Soggarth Aroon?” 


Loved and brave to you, 
Soggarth Aroon, 
Yet be no slave to you, 
Soggarth Aroon. 





Nor out of fear to you, 
Och out of love to you, 
Soggarth Aroon.” 


It was Father Michael Daly who recited the 
famous lines. He had come up unperceived. He 
was on his way to the presbytery to the church 
in order to offer Mass, but the people were so 
engrossed in the young Soggarth they had 
failed to notice the approach of the old Pastor. 

“Faith it’s yourself is our own old ‘Soggarth 
Aroon,’ ”’ vociferated Mr. Dennis Flaherty, fear- 
ing Father Daly might feel slighted. 

The priest smiled, a trifle sadly; then he 
shook John Dan’s hands and pressed them. His 
deep-set eyes were hazy and his sensitive mouth 
tremulous; the strength of his emotions de- 
prived him of speech. 

Father John Dan smiled into the kind worn 
face. “I owe everything to you and to her,” 
he said simply. 

Kate Killourie gave a little low cry of un- 
speakable happiness. She too smiled into Fa- 
ther Mick’s glowing countenance; then she 
cried with a glad note of triumph in her soft 
voice: ‘“He’s my spoiled boy now is he, Father 
agra. Wasn’t I right? Didn’t I tell you love 
spoils no one?” 

“You were right, Kate my child,” answered 
Father Daly gravely, then he raised his head 
and spoke slowly and impressively. 

“My little chiddren, let us love not in words, 
nor in tongue, but in deed and in truth. Let us 
love one another, for charity is of God, and 
everyone that is of God, and everyone that lov- 
eth is born of God, and knoweth God.” 


Kyrie Eleison 
PHILIP HuGH 


In our sleeping and waking, 
Lord, have mercy on us! 

In our joy and our aching, 
Lord, have mercy on us! 

In these lives of our making, 
Lord, have mercy on us! 


Unto death led again, 
Christ, have mercy on us! 

Lamb of God, for us slain, 
Christ, have mercy on us! 

We, the fruits of Thy pain, 
Christ, have mercy on us! 


In the day, that will be, 
Lord, have mercy on us! 
When we stand before Thee, 
Lord, have mercy on us! 

Without protest or plea, 
Lord, have mercy on us! 
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The Bells of Buckfast 


STANLEY B. JAMES 


LL around me was the wilderness of brick 

and mortar they call London. From my 
window I could catch sight of a deserted street 
winding inconsequently hither and thither, go- 
ing nowhere in particular, the wet pavements 
shining in the lamp light. A dreary scene, for 
it was one of the poorer quarters of the town. 
Being Sunday night, the truce of God prevailed, 
but on the morrow the empty thoroughfare 
would again fill and the battle of life recom- 
mence. Those mean little shops would take 
down their shutters and display once more their 
unappetizing windows at which women with 
shawls over their heads and dirty children 
clinging to their torn skirts would pause to 
gaze. At the now deserted corners unemployed 
men would stand disconsolate. How well I 
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knew the hopeless struggle those forlorn figure 
indicated! The labor question faces you a 
every turn in East London. The politicians, m 
formers, philanthropists seem only to get in one 
another’s way without being able to effect any 
material improvement. It was not merely the 
suggestions of poverty that chilled me. Poverty 
is not necessarily ugly and cheerless; it may 
even be beautiful and inspiring. But the pover. 
ty of Stepney is of the blighting kind that de 
stroys not only the few window flowers that 
struggle to give a touch of color to the scene 
but also faith, hope and charity. The murk of 
those dismal streets obscures, not only the stars, 
but, the light, also, of high Heaven. The tokens 
of misery I saw around me were the fruits of a 
materialistic civilization that had banished God, 

I was recalled from my reverie at the window 
by my companion who was listening-in to the 
radio program. 

“You ought to hear this,” he said. 
chime of the bells at Buckfast Abbey.” 

I took the ear phones and across that sordid- 
ness smote at once a joyful riot of sound. | 
knew well the Devonshire valley from which it 
came and the solid square tower of the Abbey 
rising among the wooded hills by the side of the 
Dart. It is one of those places that seem to 
have been scooped out to be the abode of peace. 
Centuries of prayer had hallowed it. From 
1148 to the Dissolution in the sixteenth century 
the members of a Cistercian community estab- 
lished there had trod its quiet ways. Then 
there had been a long break until 1882, when 
the present Benedictines took possession, and, 
soon after, commenced building, on the old 
foundation, the structure from which was ring- 
ing out, across the whole breadth of England, 
the silvery peal to which I listened. I knew, 
too, something of the bells themselves, each 
with its name and appropriate motto :—Peter, 
bearing the inscription, “Thou art Christ, the 
Son of the living God,” Gregory, crying, “Ye 
angels bless the Lord,” and Boniface perpetual- 
ly exhorting, “Ye nations bless the Lord.” Then 
there was Benedict repeating to the twentieth 
century that which had been his message to 
the sixth, “Let nothing be preferred to the work 
of God,” and Mary summoning all to “adore 
the King for whom all things live.” Fourteen 
of them in all. Bells like these, though fewer 
in number, had filled that valley with their holy 
clanguor during all the years that England was 
growing from a Norman fief to the powerful 
kingdom of Tudor times. For Buckfast they 
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had been the audible reminder of the hours of 
prayer. The day’s work was apportioned then, 
not according to the dictates of some soulless 
factory hooter, but, in obedience to the ringing 
of the Abbey bells. Each morning it summoned 
monks and laity alike to Mass and at intervals 
during the day drew the thoughts of laborers 
in the field and of women folk in the home to 
the house of prayer in their midst. Thus was 
the motto, “Ora et labora,” dinned into the 
minds of all within hearing. Prayer and work 
went together. 

But it was prayer which came first. The 
monks might be farmers, builders, foresters, 
dispensers of hospitality, clerks busy in the 
copying of MSS., but their business was, first 
and foremost, that of worship. To-day we 
marvel at the civilizing work they were able to 
accomplish. It is this that checks the criticism 
of non-Catholics and wins their reluctant 
praise. “We owe the agricultural restoration 
of a great part of Europe,” wrote Hallam, “to 
the monks.” Speaking of the work 
accomplished by the _ religious 
houses in pre-Reformation times, 
Mr. Lloyd ‘George said, “Those 
were the ages of faith—faith pro- 
ducing works for the material im- 
provement of the people.” But the 
Benedictines themselves regarded 
their philanthropic and industrial 
concerns as entirely subordinate 
to their strictly religious functions. 
They would have been very sur- 
prised to be told that a future age 
would regard them mainly as suc- 
cessful farmers and builders. Their 
chief object was to flee from the 
present world, not to improve it. 
Their Order came into existence at 
atime when the foundations of civ- 





ilized society were crumbling under 
the onslaught of barbarian inva- 
sion, and the outlook was full of 
danger, spiritually and civilly. Men 
despaired of the future, and thou- 
sands fled to the wilderness, there 
to await the end of all things. As 
Cardinal Newman said, “They had 
no large designs or profound poli- 
cy. It was their aim that things 
should just last their time. They 
patched them up as best they 
might; they made shift, and lived 
from hand to mouth; and they 
followed events rather than created 
them. Nor, when they undertook 
great labors, and began works 
pregnant with consequences did 
they perceive whither they were 
going.” It was these men, nev- 
ertheless, who laid the foundations of 
Christendom. They were like a stream which, 
setting out to find the sea, in the course of its 
journey fertilizes the meadows and aids the 
transport of commerce. Their object was to 
reach heaven, but their method of doing so was 
such that they became benefactors of this world. 
Aiming at becoming saints, they became, also, 
successful pioneers of a new civilization. Work 
was part of their worship. “St. Benedict’s 
direct object in setting his monks to manual la- 
bor,” says Newman, “was neither social useful- 
ness, nor poetry, but penance.” But that did 
not prevent its proving humanly useful and 
artistically beautiful. In fact, our Catholic phi- 
losophy teaches us that to seek first the King- 
dom of God and His justice is the only true 
method of securing right condition in the king- 
doms of this world. 

During the days I spent with the monks at 
Buckfast I watched them building with their 
(Continued on page 220) 
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“The whole world before thee is as the least grain of 
the balance, and as the drop of morning dew that 
falleth down upon the earth.”—Wisd. 11:23. 
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Mingling with the Divinity 


Placidus Kempf, O. S. B. 


S}IFE is not dull to a child bubbling over with 

S| health and vitality. Each day is freighted with 

new scenes, thrilling adventures, wondrous dis- 

coveries, indescribable joys. Earth is an en- 

chanted realm wherein every tiny creature, 

every flower, is gifted with a fairy personality that 
speaks wondrous things to the intuitive child mind. It is 
only to sophisticated grown-ups that the beauties of nature 
have lost their charm. The saints, however, seem never to 
have lost the simplicity of childhood. To them every creature 
speaks of the beauty and goodness of their Creator. Indeed, 
there is more than ample subject matter for meditation, con- 
templation, and consequent union with God, to be found in the 
vast picture book of nature for the longest span of human life. 
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Go out into nature’s garden on a bright morning. Every- 
thing is teeming with life and silent activity according to the 
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God-imposed laws. On the deep blue sea overhead, sheeted 
clouds sail placidly by like the full-blown sails of fishing 





smacks putting out to sea for the morning catch. Now comes 


the great pear! fisher in His crimson barque, the smiling sun, 


casting his golden nets of burning rays over the billowy fields 
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of flowerets to gather in the pearls of dew in their waxen 
calyxes. 

Not a word has been uttered perceptible by our bodily ear, 
but our eye has seen and passed its sense message to our soul, 
which eaglelike transports itself to the nearest church to wit- 
ness the morning sacrifice. In the golden chalice she sees the 
sparkling wine. The priest is blessing the water, and whilst 
pouring a drop into the sacrificial cup, pronounces the words: 
“O God, Who in a marvellous manner didst create and ennoble 
human nature, and still more marvellously hast renewed it; 
grant that, by the mystical union of this water and wine, we 
may be made partakers of His divinity Who vouchsafed to 
become partaker of our humanity, Jesus Christ Thy Son, our 
Lord.” 

The drop is mingled with, lost in, the wine. In a moment 
the wine will be the true Blood of Christ. And the drop of 
water? It is transformed with the wine. It is a tangible ex- 
pression of the prayer dearest to the Sacred Heart, that we 
might be one with Him. Our frail human nature is less than 
a drop compared with the fathomless sea of His Divinity. Yet 
the ocean of His Immensity swallows up our infinitesimal noth- 
ingness and makes us a partaker of His Divinity. The drop 
of water is our representative at the thousands of Masses 
that are being said the world over at every moment of time. 
What hinders us from putting our soul, our desire, into that 
drop, thus completing that mystic union? In each sacrifice 
‘we may share by uniting ourselves with the Victim. Each 
drop mingling with the wine tells us of the one purpose of our 
mortal life,—to be joined to the Godhead as the river of our 
earthly existence flows down into the boundless sea of eternity. 
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Something Old and Something Blue 


MARY CLARK JACOBS 


ARTHA Warner sighed as she placed 

the sleeping babe in the crib. Only nine 
o’clock in the morning and she felt tired; but, 
of course, it was the excitement of getting four 
children started to school on the opening day in 
September rather than actual physical exer- 
tion that wearied her. She was a bit cross and 
out-of-sorts, too. There was so much to be done 
before the children returned to lunch, so very 
much, and only her two hands to do it all. A 
mite envious, she glanced through the window, 
across the street, where she could see the col- 
ored maid of her more prosperous neighbor 
cleaning windows. Mrs. Blair had no children 
at all and a maid to serve her; while she had 
to do everything for a family of five children. 
Oh, well, the good things of this world were 
very unevenly divided. 

“Rags! Ol’ iron!” 

Martha frowned as the cracked, trembly cry 
came to her ears. 

“That old ragman,” she murmured. 
he doesn’t awaken the baby.” 

As she watched the child, she remembered 
that the sack in the basement was quite full of 
rags and this would be a good time to get rid 
of them. Something else to take time on that 
busy morning already overcrowded with work. 

So, selfishly feeling very sorry for herself, 
she was neither kind nor considerate to the old 
man who climbed slowly from his wagon when 
she hailed him and he came, painfully, down 
the steps to the basement. 

“The rag bag is quite full and you may as 
well take them to-day,” Martha said tersely, 
hoping that he would be quick about it. To her 
dismay he was aggravatingly slow of move- 
ment. With difficulty he dumped the rags to 
the cement floor, sorted them and packed them 
into a container of his own. 

“Ah, ha—these!” he picked up a soiled, tiny 
pair of blue shoes, of the softest kid, so small, 
so appealing, in spite of the evidence of much 
wear. “Madame, you have made a mistake. 
The baby’s shoes.” 

“Oh, no, I meant them to be thrown away,” 
Martha assured him. “They are now useless— 
old and worn out.” 

“Old and worn out—quite useless,” he repeat- 
ed, looking at the tiny bits of blue kid as he re- 
peated her words. “They’re like me, eh? Old, 
worn out, and useless.” 

Martha’s eyes widened in surprise as she 
looked more closely at him. He was indeed 
aged, bent with the burden of years and, no 


“T hope 


doubt, hard iabor, and the fingers that trembled 
as they patted the baby’s shoes so gently, were 
bent and calloused. 

“You have a family—grandchildren, per- 
haps?” she ventured. 

“Oh, no,” he assured her quickly. “I have no 
one. Once—a long time ago—years and years 
ago”—a sob broke the words as he crushed 
the bits of blue leather between shaking hands, 

“Yes?” Martha encouraged gently, wonder. 
ing what tragic life story lay hidden in the 
heart of the ragman. 

But that she was never to know, for, witha 
sigh, he tore himself from memories of the past 
and brought his wandering thoughts to the 
business at hand. 

“Excuse me, lady. I’m taking your time. [’l] 
not put these,” he held up the baby’s shoes, 
“with the rags. ‘Something old and something 
blue.’ You’ve heard that rhyme?” 


Something old and something blue, 
Something borrowed and something new.... 


Martha laughed as she repeated the words. 
“T’ve heard that the combination is supposed to 
bring good luck to brides.” 

“I think they’ll bring a bit of good luck to me, 
too,” he murmured and thrust the little shoes 
into his pocket. 

At last he departed, and Martha hurried 
about her many morning tasks. It was more 
than an hour later when the grocer brought the 
daily order that she discovered that her purse 
was missing. She remembered that she had 
had it in her apron pocket when she went to 
the basement with the ragman. It must have 
dropped out, but a thorough search failed to re 
veal it and there was but one conclusion to 
draw. The old man had taken something else 
besides the rags and the baby’s shoes. He had 
stolen her purse. 

Her annoyance of the morning flamed into 
discontent and anger. There were but a few 
dollars in the pocketbook, but even that small 
amount, she could not afford to lose. It meant 
extra skimping on her part, and goodness 
knows, she always had to be careful with the 
pennies. And she wanted to get Billy, her old- 
est boy, a new suit, which he needed badly. And 
Marian’s hat was quite faded and Louis’ shoes 
needed patching. That old ragman had taken 
her purse—after being so sentimental about the 
baby’s shoes, too! 

By afternoon Martha had succeeded in work- 
ing herself into a headache and the noisy play 
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of her healthy, active children, who had been 
dismissed from school for the afternoon ses- 
sion, did not ease it any. 

“Rags! Ol’ iron!” When the cry came to 
her ears, she did not wait to see if it disturbed 
the baby, but ran quickly to the front door. 
The old man was climbing from his equally 
ancient wagon and holding towards her her 
urse. 

; “Madame, I found it with the rags,” he told 
her. “I remembered you and your address on 
account of the baby’s shoes—sometimes I am 
so forgetful—but because of the little shoes, I 
had in my pocket, I knew your address and I 
came back as soon as I found it.” 

She thanked him—afterwards she was quite 
sure she had mumbled some words of gratitude, 
but she was so surprised that he had gotten 
away before she could give him a reward and 
she felt that he had deserved something for 
bringing the pocketbook back. Then, came a 
shamed feeling of regret for having doubted 
him. She had thought him a thief—the poor 
old ragman, the honest old ragman. 

“T’m really ashamed of myself,” Martha told 
her husband that evening when recounting the 
affair to him. “I should have given him some- 
thing. Why didn’t I make him a cup of coffee 
or offer him a piece of pie?” 

“Well, why didn’t you?” 
smile. “It’s very good pie.” 

“Oh, I was so busy and the children were an- 
noying this morning. Louis did not want to go 
to school. He said the school system was 
wrong—a boy ought to have ten months of va- 
cation and but two of study. 

“I remember when I felt that way myself,” 
her husband confessed with a chuckle. 

“Well, don’t let Louis know you sympathize 
with him,” she counseled. “And then, Billy’s 
suit is so worn and Marian’s hat shabby and. .” 

“Little things, Martha,” he told her as he 
took the evening paper to the porch, where he 
had to read it with the baby on his knee and a 
mischievous boy hanging over his_ shoulder. 
“Just thank God the children are well and that 
I've got a regular job and don’t let the little 
things worry you.” 

But Martha, working and fussing about the 
kitchen could not dismiss the little things. And 
she did wish she had been kinder to the old rag- 
man. Well, next time he passed—the very next 
time she heard his cry of “Rags! Ol’ iron!” 
she would call him in and give him a nice lunch, 
no matter how busy she might be with other 
things. But, Martha soon learned that there 
would be no “next time” in which to perform 
that kindness. 

The next evening William Warner sat on the 
porch, the baby in his arm, his pipe in his 
mouth, while he tried to read the paper and at 


he asked with a 


the same time umpire a game of ball which was 
being played with a great deal of commotion on 
the vacant lot next to his house. 

Suddenly the pipe fell from his lips, he forgot 
the ball game—though he did not fail to retain 
his hold on the precious baby. Something glar- 
ing in print before his eyes made him cry: 

“Martha! Martha!” 

“What is it?” she ran quickly to the porch, 
fearing an accident to one of the children. 

“The ragman—the old man who found your 
purse and brought it back to you”— 

“Yes. What of him?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“Dead? Oh, no. How can you be sure? His 
name—why, William, we do not know his 
name.” 

“But, I am sure it is he,” he insisted. “They 
found him in the old shack in which he lived 
alone, on a ragged bed, dead. The item says 
he had a smile of content on his lips and in his 
hands” — 

“In his hands?” she repeated. 

“In his hands he held a pair of tiny, soiled, 
worn, blue, baby shoes.” 

“Oh, the poor, dear old man,” she half sobbed. 
“If I had only been kind to him yesterday.” 

“He got the baby shoes from you,” he remind- 
ed her. “They made him happy—brought back 
old joys—awakened sweet memories of long 
ago.” 

“A mere pair of shoes made him happy,” she 
marvelled. “How fortunate we ought to con- 
sider ourselves. We have the baby who wore 
the shoes.” 

“And four more children!” 

The child had fallen asleep. Martha took it 
from her husband’s arms and as she went into 
the house with the precious burden in her arms, 
her more prosperous neighbor came from her 
door to enter the car that waited for her at the 
curb. And suddenly Martha felt very sorry for 
her neighbor. No longer did she look upon her 
wealthy neighbor with envy. Mrs. Blair might 
have a lovely home, a maid, a car, but she did 
not have a blessed baby—no memories to be 
awakened by a pair of old blue baby shoes, tiny, 
much-used bits of kid that helped a weary, worn 
traveler to go to his God with a smile of peace 
on his face. 

Why, Mrs. Blair was poorer than the ragman, 
for in memory’s sanctum he had ever treasured 
the blessed God-given presence of a child. 


Before a Picture of the Little Flower 


FATHER JEROME, O. S. B. 


Warm creed in her sweet love can bring no loss. 
But mark! Each rose—her soft-brown eyes 
Entwine the bitter wood of nail-pierced cross— 
The master key that opens Paradise. 
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Tne Bells of Buckfast 
(Continued from page 215) 


own hands the great abbey church on which 
they are engaged. The undertaking, having 
consideration to all the circumstances, would 
have been impossible under ordinary industrial 
conditions. Few can realize what faith the res- 
olution to be their own builders and to build 
on so large a scale implied. There was at the 
Abbey at the time one Brother only who knew 
how to handle a hammer and a trowel. There 
was absolutely no guarantee of funds, though 
the undertaking would require thousands and 
thousands of pounds. There was, however, 
what is not generally reckoned among the as- 
sets of a contractor, a firm belief in Providence, 
together with a firm determination that this 
monument to the glory of God should go for- 
ward. For over twenty years the work has 
proceeded, summer and winter, through dif- 
ficulties that would have deterred men with 
other motives. Even the great war did not stay 
their hands. While continental nations were 
flying at one another’s throats, in Buckfast, 
French and German, Austrian and English 
worked side by side in building this great 
church. In those twenty years no industrial 
dispute has held up the work. Questions of 
pay have never arisen; the thought that they 
should do so is laughably impossible. To men 
whose work as masons is part of their service 
to God the conflicts of will that may arise adjust 
themselves. Nor did you ever see on any scaf- 
folding happier workers than those sun-tanned 
monks in their black habits and coarse brown 
aprons. They radiated joy. 

Was it any wonder that, listening to their 
bells, with the industrial problems of East Lon- 
don heavy on my heart, I should ask myself 
whether the secret that would solve all our dif- 
ficulties did not lie with these monks in their 
Devonshire valley? If the work of our hands 
was but accessory to our preparation for heav- 
en, if the Kingdom of God and His justice stood 
first and personal and material profit a long 
way second, might we not labor as happily, as 
peacefully and as successfully as they of Buck- 
fast? And with this thought in my mind I 
listened again to the bells. 

“Come let us adore the King,” rang the peai 
of St. Mary. 

“Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
boomed St. Peter. 

, “Ye nations, bless the Lord,” cried St. Boni- 
ace. 

“Let nothing be preferred to the work of 
God,” chimed St. Benedict. 


_ Sin is the windowless wall which obstructs 
in the soul the sunshine of divine grace. 


Goal 
FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


You reached your goal—almost? 
Well, but you tried, you say? 
Your heart was in your work 
As you pushed on each day? 
Almost—a dreary word, 

Until you learn to see 

That every trial must bring 

You nearer where you’d be! 


And when your heart’s desire 
Is gained, you’ll surely find, 
To your surprise, perhaps, 

How soon it falls behind, 

For new ideals appear, 

A distant, beckoning host, 

And many times again 

You'll reach your goal—almost! 


“I Forgive Them All’’ 
ANNA ROZILLA CREVER 


Kevin O’Higgins, these, thy words, shall burn 
As long as Ireland’s forming throes endure— 
This utterance has made the world thine own! 
Strong One, thy blood shall cleanse the stain 
On Ireland’s shield made by the fools of power. 
O Erin’s pride, how can the years efface 

Thy form from memory’s emblazoned place, 

Or dim thy countenance to loving eyes! 

Did all the noble martyrs give thee hail, 
Embrace thee, noble son of suffering Isle? 

Ah, surely He, whose words were thine at death, 
Did hold thee close—e’en as a mother holds 
An. only son who utters words inspired! 
Forgive in patience and in hope that words 
To deeds shall urge another spirit on 

To lead a wounded State to final good! 


Strange Things 
MYRTLE CONGER 


He can’t arise in time for Mass; 

He’s tired and needs his sleep, he thinks; 
And yet he'll join a friend for golf 

At break of day upon the links! 


He can’t give to that charity, 

For living costs too much by far. 

He can’t spend money foolishly 

To help you with that church bazaar; 
He sees no sense in such expense ;— 
He’s just bought him another car! 


He will not join the K. of C’s; 

He thinks that they’re not worth his while; 
He has no time; it costs too much; 

And other reasons,—many such. 

And so he spends his time and fees 

An other lodges more his style! 
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Notes of Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—The ‘rejuvenation’ of animals by the transplanting 
of various glands, has received much notice in the sen- 
sational press. A recent investigation of methods and 
results of the celebrated Paris surgeon, Voronoff, made 
by a British delegation at the Voronoff experimental 
farm in Algeria, reports that the experiments are in- 
conclusive. 

—The ‘talking movie’ appears to be with us to stay. 
Just how far the ‘talking’ part will play its part is a 
matter of conjecture. It is predicted that by the end 
of 1928 over a thousand theaters will be equipped for 
the presentation of talking movies. 


—Certain railroads had vision enough to engage in 
the bus business as an adjunct to their rail lines. The 
advance in aviation has also engaged their attention. 
The railroads will buy wings. Overland journeys are 
to be made alternately by rail (at night) and by air- 
plane (by day). 

—The great advance in radio is shown vividly in its 
use by aerial navigators. The flight of the Southern 
Cross across the Pacific could be followed minute by 
minute, even in spite of severe storms. The rescue of 
part of the crew from the dirigible Italia commanded 
by Nobile was also due to radio equipment. Less sen- 
sational but more useful is the daily use of radio from 
airplane to ground to secure flying directions. By 
means of the radio compass the flyer can find his way 
through the densest fog. 

—The danger from automobile exhaust gas for city 
dwellers has been 1nuch exaggerated. The United 
States Public Health Service has published the survey 
of 250 samples taken and tested in 14 cities. The aver- 
age for city streets showed a contamination so little 
that there is no reason for alarm. Hazards were found, 
however, in closed garages. There is definite danger 
in letting a car exhaust gases in a closed garage longer 
than is necessary to get in and out the garage. 

—An automatic dialing device for the automatic tele- 
phone is on the market. The machine can be regulated 
to secure ten numbers, and promises use for banks, etc., 
to connect with their branch offices. 

—The latest developments in gas masks include a 
complete suit, with gloves and boots. The U. S. Army 
has experimented with such gas proof uniforms as a 
protection also against the mustard gas which does its 
duty by burning the exposed flesh of the victim. 

—Another missing link has been discarded by ex- 
treme evolutionists. In the Scientific American for 
August, an article by G. Elliot Smith declares that the 
‘Neanderthal Man is not our ancestor.’ 

—The simple scale has added much to its original 
task of determining weight. Large scales now measure 
the horse power of an airplane motor. The yardage of 
heavy fabrics is calculated by weighing. The number 
of hinges in a package is also determined by weighing 


—Farming under paper is a late development hailing 
from Hawaii. To keep down the weeds between sugar 
cane in Hawaii, a tough kind of paper was placed over 
the soil. The sharp shoots of the young plants easily 
pierced the paper, but the weeds were smothered. Fur- 
ther advantages were found with the paper. A black 
paper absorbed heat rays thus acting like a hot bed for 
young plants, and also promoting the growth of helpful 
bacteria. Moisture from rains penetrated the soil 
through the edges of the paper. The beneficial effects 
found application to other crops such as pineapples, 
etc., with marked success. The government has started 
a number of experiments with various crops in the 
United States. Much success is promised with the or- 
dinary vegetables, but the peanut proved the single 
exception. The peanut yield was actually decreased 
46 per cent. 

—Rev. B. R. Hubbard, S.J., of the University of Santa 
Clara, California, conducted a daring expedition into 
the unexplored region back of Juneau, Alaska, and dis- 
covered a huge interior mass of ice. Much interesting 
and scientific data on glacial geology resulted from the 
journey. 

—Geheimrat Hubner, a leading physiologist of Ger- 
many, points to the increase of mortality rates for 
women between the ages of 20 to 26, and especially to 
the increase of tuberculosis. The same authority places 
the fault in too scanty clothing, and the loss of weight 
because of the craze for reducing. 

—Much misinformation as to the danger of metal 
poisoning from cooking in metal containers has been 
broadcast by certain manufacturers of earthenware. 
A series of investigations conducted by scientists in 
New York show that the danger is rather remote. 
Utensils of iron, copper, tin, aluminum, and _ nickel 
were tested. Copper, zinc, and nickel should be kept 
very clean, as the salts formed by fruit acids from these 
metals are more soluble than the metals themselves. 
In case the metals themselves were dissolved, they 
passed rapidly from the human system without any 
evil effects. 

—tThe first successful importation into the United 
States of planting stock for dates was made in 1900. 
The domestic yield now totals over a million pounds. 

—The beautiful silvery surface of many metal ob- 
jects to-day is due to chromium plating, which has de- 
veloped only in recent years. Chromium may now be 
plated onto all the common metals, aluminum excepted. 

—A new flashlight carries its own little dynamo. A 
spring can be wound by hand and released by pressing 
the button, thus operating a small generator connected 
to the light. 

—A process of color photography for the home movie 
has recently been perfected. Only one strip of film, 
the original, is pessible, and the development of the 
film must be made by the manufacturer. 

COLUMBAN THUuIS, O. S. B. 
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Miscellaneous 


—After discharging the office of Rector of the 
Catholic University from 1909 to 1928, a period of nine- 
teen years, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, 
D. D., retired from office in June. The Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
James H. Ryan, Ph. D., S. T. D., instructor in philos- 
ophy at the Catholic University since 1922, has been 
named rector by the Holy See. Mgr. Ryan, who is a 
native of Indiana and a priest of the diocese of Indian- 
apolis, was appointed Domestic Prelate in September of 
last year. 

—The first diocesan high school for colored children 
in Louisville, Kentucky, will be opened in September of 
this year in the old St. Mary’s school on Eighth Street. 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth will be the instructors. 


—A very remarkable cure was reported from Lourdes 
in July. Miss Esther Doyle, of Liverpool, England, 
aged seventeen, who was suffering from a tubercular 
spine, with involvement of the spinal cord and resulting 
paralysis of both legs and constant pain in the back, 
was instantly restored to health. Just preceding the 
cure her case seemed so desperate that the last sacra- 
ments were administered. Half an hour after a third 
bath in the waters of the grotto she sat up, exclaiming: 
“The Blessed Virgin has cured me!” She was free 
from all pain, could sit up with ease, and move the 
limbs that had been paralyzed. She asked for food 
and since then has had a normal appetite. So great 
was the rejoicing and jubilation at home when she re- 
turned that the city streets were decorated as for a 
holiday. 

—Very Rev. C. P. McEnniry, C. Ss. R., rector of 
Holy Redeemer Church, Detroit, the well-known writer 
of the popular “Father Tim Casey” stories, has been 
chosen Consultor General of the Redemptorists of the 
American and Canadian (English) provinces with 
residence at Rome. Father McEnniry was the first 
editor of The Ligourian, a popular monthly that is pub- 
lished by the Redemptorists at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 

—The eyes of the Catholic world are centered on 
Sydney, Australia, where the twenty-ninth Internation- 
al Eucharistic Congress will take place from Septem- 
ber 6 to 9. Quite a number of Americans will be in 
attendance. The Knights of Columbus Information 
Bureau at San Francisco estimates that 1,000 will pass 
through the Golden Gate alone. 

—Archbishop Dowling, of St. Paul, has given the 
Fathers of the Holy Cross of Notre Dame University 
administrative control of the College of St. Thomas, at 
St. Paul, for a term of five years. After the lapse of 
that period, if the arrangement is mutually satisfactory, 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross may assume per- 
petual possession of the College. Rev. Matthew Schuh- 
macher, C. S. C., will be the first president under the 
new arrangement. 


Benedictine 
—On the patronal feast of the International Bene- 


dictine College of St. Anselm at Rome there took place, 
in the college he had founded, the dedication of a marble 
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bust of the first Abbot Primate of the Benedictine Oy. 
der, Dom Hildebrand de Hemptinne. Many cardinals, 
generals of orders, abbots, ambassadors, and other jj. 
lustrious personages took part in the celebration.—De 
siring to unite the whole Order under one head, Pope 
Leo XIII in 1893 issued an invitation to all the abbots 
of the world to assemble in Rome. Pursuant to the 
wishes of the Supreme Pontiff, the abbots of the various 
congregations met and formed a confederation which, 
according to the tenor of the Holy Rule, left the auton. 
omy of the individual abbeys intact. A new office, 
that of Abbot Primate, was created, and the Abbot of 
Maredsous, in Belgium, Dom Hildebrand de Hemptinne, 
was named by the Holy Father to fill the office. The 
confidence put in Abbot Hildebrand was not misplaced, 
One of the first cares of the new Primate was to estab. 
lish at Rome a center of unity for the whole Order, 
This he did by the opening of an international college, 
St. Anselm’s, which received its first students in 1896, 
That a fitting place might not be wanting for the chief 
work of a Benedictine—the opus Dei—the “work of 
God”—the chanting of the divine praises in choir, Ab 
bot Hildebrand erected a church at the college. This 
was consecrated in 1900 by Cardinal Rampolla as 
legate a latere of the Holy Father. A numerous as- 
sembly of abbots from all over the world gathered at 
Rome at the time for the second general chapter of 
the Benedictine confederation—From St. Anselm's 
have gone forth one cardinal, a number of bishops, 
many abbots, priors, novice masters, and professors— 
Abbot Primate Hildebrand made a visitation of the 
Benedictine communities in North America in 1910, 
On the occasion of his visit to St. Meinrad, which co- 
incided with the opening of the scholastic year, the 
eminent visitor made an address in English to the 
students of St. Meinrad Seminary. Abbot Primate 
Hildebrand died on Aug. 13, 1913. He was succeeded in 
office by his able coadjutor, Dom Fidelis de Stotzingen, 
the present incumbent of the high office in which he is 
now filling his second term. 


—St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Wash., mourns the loss 
of its founder and first Abbot, Rt. Rev. Oswald Baran, 
O. S. B., who died on Aug. 1 while on the way to St. 
Peter’s Hospital, Olympia. Cerebral hemorrhage is 
given as the immediate cause of death. Abbot Oswald 
was born in Prussia on March 3, 1866. Coming as 38 
young boy to the United States, he entered St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minn., where his studies were 
made. The year of the novitiate, however, was spent 
at St. Vincent Archabbey, in Pennsylvania. On Apr. 4, 
1884, he pronounced his vows as a Benedictine. Ordina- 
tion was conferred upon him at St. John’s, on Jan. 6, 
1889. For six years he was an instructor at the uni- 
versity. Then, in 1895, the task of founding a Bene 
dictine community on the Pacific coast was entrusted 
to him. On Jan. 23, 1904, this new offshoot of St. 
John’s became a priory and in May 1914, an abbey. 
Abbot Oswald, who was an educator of exceptional 
ability, maintained a high standard of scholarship at 
St. Martin’s.—The funeral was held on Aug. 7. Rt 
Rev. Bishop O’Dea celebrated the Pontifical Requiem. 
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Our Sioux Indian Misstons 


Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Our Sioux Indian Missionaries 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B. Mail, express, 
and freight to Fort Totten, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., and Rev. Justin Snyder, 
0. S. B. Mail to Stephan, S. D. Express and freight 
via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, 
§.D. Express and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 


Those School Bells 


All over the world, we may justly presume, bells are 
ringing, calling little children from woods and fields, 
from sidewalks and streets, from back yards and pleas- 
ant playgrounds, from all the places where their inno- 
cent hearts so recently enjoyed themselves, to take their 
places once again within the walls of learning, and 
one wonders what is missing, as the strangely silent 
streets reverberate only to hollow, echoing, adult foot- 
steps, staid and sober and unleavened by joyful, 
shouting voices. 

And doubtless many a good and capable mother, glad 
as she is that her brood are off the streets and placed 
once more in competent hands for the day, feels just a 
trifle mournful and lonely, listening in vain for the 
familiar shouts and laughter and pattering footsteps, 
the demands for an apple or a piece of bread and but- 
ter, and—“Oh, mother, I hurt my foot,” and—‘Moth- 
er, Johnny won’t give me any of his candy!” All the 
little everyday happenings that make her life so busy 
and the little thoughtless “demanders” so precious, all 
of which she would not exchange for the wealth of the 
world. 

Just so are the Indian mothers bustling about on this 
first day of school, for Susan and Red Horse and White 
Moonbeam and all the rest must be hustled into the old 
Lizzie or the ramshackle spring wagon, and driven 
off miles and miles away to the nice, warm boarding 
school, where fresh clothing and good food and careful 
tending await the new little guests. Of course, school 
does not begin at once, for on that first day there are 
new pupils arriving at every hour, and the kind Sisters 
are busy washing kiddies, scrubbing heads, combing out 
snarls from neglected hair, and putting on new clothing, 
so that when school really begins, everyone will be fresh 
a dy cléan and shining as soap and water can make 


Oh, yes, the dear ‘Sisters love their task, or they 
would not be where they are; for only volunteers are 
sent to the mission fields. So imagine the love with 
which these gentle nuns perform this unselfish work of 
charity. Often the little ones are broken out with 
sores caused by neglect, or the dread forerunners of the 
tuberculous state, so prevalent among our once robust 
Indian people. Like the great St. Francis of Assisi 
who kissed the lepers’ wounds, these nuns perform 
deeds of humility and hidden greatness of which the 
world knows nothing. But the hidden treasures of 
God are theirs, the hundredfold which He promised 
even on this earth to all those who forsake home and 
relatives for His sake. 


A Disappointment 


_ Father Ambrose writes that he has been disappointed 
in the expectation of funds which he felt sure would 
be on hand by this time to continue work on the new 


school. He is obliged to curtail his building program 
and leave off one story of the proposed plan, because 
work stops unless money is forthcoming—the hard rule 
of the world. Because it is a fireproof building, it will 
cost nearly again as much as a frame building. But 
Father would not think of putting up anything else but 
a fireproof building, as the risk to children and Sisters 
is too great to expose them again to such a danger. He 
says, however, that in the long run it will prove cheap- 
er, as there will not be so much painting to do and the 
insurance will be much less. Then, too, it will be much 
warmer than a frame building, and the cost of heating 
will be less. 

The Indians have done their utmost toward the build- 
ing of the new school. Anything they could fetch, haul, 
or carry, they willingly did, and they also worked 
directly on the building itself. The superintendent of 
construction is loud in their praise, saying he never had 
better or more diligent workmen under him. And we 
all know the reason why: Their hearts are in the work. 
The fathers are anxious to help rear the edifice where 
their children will be housed, taught, fed, clothed, and 
made into good, law-abiding and God-fearing citizens. 
The boys are working for their very own school, not 
only for themselves, but for their sisters and brothers 
as well. 

But alas, they are poor. They can give of the brawn 
of their arms, but that is all. Brawn will not buy 
needed materials. Who will help Father Ambrose in his 
dire necessity? So many hundreds of dollars are donat- 
ed to projects in the cities, but seldom does anyone with 
wealth to distribute, think of the poor Indian missions 
in our western United States. May the Little Flower, 
in whose name the school is being built, inspire many 
hearts to assist in this most necessary project, so that 
the little children may be received in September! 


Many Deaths 


In one week, recently, Father Ambrose had six funer- 
als; James Abraham, aged 15, died of tuberculosis, as 
also Edward Jackson, aged 20. The same dread disease 
carried off Mary Jane Feather, 26, and Raymond Gray- 
wind, 5. Grandma Mary Blueshield, 75, died of the 
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Indians Camping at Mission for Feast Day 


infirmities of old age and Jennie Black, 37, of an infec- 
tion. 

This shows how busy Father is; most of his days 
are taken up in sick calls—long trips in different direc- 
tions, which consume much time and are often anything 
but comfortable. 

We print the picture of Ella Bearfur, whose little 
sister died about the first of May. Father was under 
the impression it was Ella who had died, so, what was 
his surprise when a few days ago, the little girl came 
bounding into his room with a “please give me some 
candy” look on her face. (Doubtless Father is known 
to all the kiddies as having a sweet treasure chest some- 
where in his room). Of course, little Ella got her lolly- 
pop, which you may see in her hand on the picture, and 
the dog you see beside her, invited himself. That is 
why she is laughing so hard. 

Ella hopes to be among the happy little girls who 
will attend the new school—(if it is completed in time). 
She and her little friends are impatient to know if it 
will open in September as school usually does. Father 
can only tell them that the work will be rushed forward 
as fast as the funds come to hand to pay workmen and 
material. Will we allow them to be disappointed? 


To a Benefactor 


To the person signing himself or herself “Grail Sub- 
scriber, New Orleans, La.,” Father Ambrose writes the 
following: 

“Your generous gift of $10.00 is gratefully received. 
In the name of the devoted nuns, the children and their 
parents, I hasten to thank you for cooperating with us 
like the true home missionary you are. Your intentions 
will be included in the novena we are now making to the 
Little Flower, in whose honor the new school is being 
built. Please do not forget to say a prayer for us.” 
Father also wishes to thank Mrs. H., who sent the three 
Singer sewing machines, and the towelling and thread, 
and Mrs. L., who sent $10.00 for two quilt tops to be 
made up by the Indian ladies’ sewing society. Anyone 
else, wishing quilt tops made by hand by the Indian 
women, may send on their orders with check, either to 
CLARE HAMPTON or direct to Father Ambrose. By 
thus doing, you will be helping the new school. They 
= $5.00 each, and always pretty and in harmonizing 
colors. 


Immaculate Conception Mission 


Whenever possible, the Indians like to make a special 
celebration in their own way for feast days of the 
Church. They do not only make a day of it, but two 
or three days, and they have little ceremonials and a 
special etiquette of their own, which it is considered a 
serious infraction to break, even in the smallest detail. 
Then the plain surrounding the church begins to bloom 
with snowy white tents, and wagons and horses and 
“Lizzies” are parked all around. It was thus they cele- 
brated Corpus Christi, and Father Justin says there 
was not a little “powwowing” going on, which means 


these little tribal ceremonials which they love, and t 
which they still cling. They cleaned up the cemetery 
and made it neat, and cleared the grounds of all that 
might mar the sight of the Eucharistic King. All wey 
to confession, and next day received their Lord in Holy 
Communion. 

The Fourth of July is to them another gala day fo 
gatherings and celebrations, and on the opening day of 
school the mission is again surrounded by all the 
wagons and machines of parents bringing their childre, 
to school. What happy greetings of children glad tp 
come back to the neat, carefully kept school, and ty 
their beloved teachers! And, of course, there are not, 
few tearful leave-takings of mammas and papas to, 
for some of them will not see their families for a long 
time, perhaps not until Christmas, when the parents 
will come and camp around the mission for the yule 
tide celebrations. 

The catechist of Big Bend has lost his little daughter, 
Belva St. John, which was a great blow to him, 
sad as it was, the innocence of the child gave to the 
cloud a golden lining, since all felt sure she was e- 
joying the vision of Him Whom we now see only under 
the sacramental veils. 


St. Paul’s Mission 


Father Sylvester writes that a number of kind peo 
ple have responded to Sister Ambrose’s request for 
thread and embroidery floss, and she is so happy over 
the boxes and parcels that have arrived, that she is 
looking at them all the time. “I believe she takes them 
out every day to look at them,” states Father, “for 
every time I pass the sewing room, she is looking at 
some box of floss or thread. It makes them so happy 
to receive these things, as the good Sisters work so long 


(Continued on page 228) 























Ella Bearfur—a Happy Little Indian Miss 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—I hope that all of 
you who read this, and who have finished the eighth 
grade, are entering high school this fall. Too many 
young people think that when they have finished the 
eighth grade that they are well enough educated for all 
practical purposes, and that further education is use- 
less. I have heard parents say, “Oh, I guess we can 
keep him busy at home. He don’t need all that Latin, 
and algebra that they teach. High school won’t do 
him any good.” 

The boys and girls of to-day will be the men and 
women of to-morrow, and they are going to need all the 
help from within themselves that it is possible for them 
to get. Lands and gold disappear, but the man and 
woman with an education need not worry if the bank 
fails, or fire destroys property. With two good hands, 
a willingness to labor, and an active, trained mind, one 
is equipped to take a fresh hold and start all over 
again. Do not underestimate the value of an educa- 
tion. Determine to have it at all costs. You will make 
a better farmer, a better mechanic, a better laborer if 
you have a trained mind. And unless you have a mind 
that is trained you will always be somebody’s servant. 
Why not be equipped to be a leader, if you can, instead 
of always being led? 


The Way to Faeryland 


CHARLES J. QuIRK, S. J. 


How does one get to Faeryland? 

To Faeryland? Goblinland? 

It seems so far away! 

How does one cross its sparkling bay? 
Arrive at its golden strand? 


CHORUS 


Faeryland, Faeryland! 
Now so far away! 

Golden Land! Memory’s Strand, 
Where Boyhood is at play! 


None may visit Faeryland, Wizardland, 
Save the undefiled, 

Only such can understand 

The beauty of this magic land— 

Only a little child! 


CHORUS 


Faeryland, Wonderland! 
Passed, passed away! 

Boyhood’s Land, Goblinstrand, 
Forever and a day! 


Still you may enter Faeryland, 

Goblinland, Love’s pure strand, 

No matter how old you are! 

If you can catch Dream’s magic train, 
hat journeys each night afar. 

For, ah, it enters this ancient land, 

Youth’s lost strand! 


This Country of Dreamland sweet, 
Where olden Faith and brightest Hope 
Come once again to meet! 


CHORUS 


Golden Land! Enchanted Strand! 
Where Childhood is at play! 

Boyhood’s Land, Home’s sweet Land, 
Where Mother waits alway! 


Oh, for to enter the rainbow Gate 
Of Boyhood’s Land, Love’s lost strand, 
Before....alas!....too....late!.... 


What Mother Goose Teaches 
V. D. 


Just a little thinking will enable one to draw from 
the quaint rimes of Mother Goose morals stiff enough 
to revive normal circulation in any and all of the 
stifled and congested consciences under the sun. For in- 
stance: 

Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water. 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


Without a doubt that unfortunate pair of youngsters 
came down from their water-fetching very much faster 
than they went up. Of course, the hill was very steep 
and the children were small (both of which may be 
seen by a single glance at the picture of them in Moth- 
er Goose), and I suppose it took just one misstep or a 
tiny pebble in the path to start both of them rolling and 
tumbling in their headlong race to the bottom. 

Is not this a true picture of our own striving after 
perfection and happiness? We must toil so hard in the 
ascent—it is much more strenuous labor than mere 
hill-climbing. And then a slight mishap, a discom- 
fiting “pebble” in the way, a little too much reliance 
on the weak strength of our spiritual legs, or a momen- 
tary heedlessness of the perilous declivity beneath 
us, and we are undone; like Jack and Jill we come 
tumbling to the bottom, perhaps too with a “broken 
crown,” because, if the soul has fallen from the high 
hill of virtue, the crown of eternal glory is broken and 
remains in that sad state until it is properly “mended” 
with the precious healing solder of repentance and 
amendment. 

Therefore, Jack and Jill, wherever you may be, have 
a thought for the safety of your crown. Do not rely 
overmuch on the strength of your own virtue, but put 
your hand confidingly into the strong, friendly hand of 
God and ask Him to show you the way and lead you 
up the steep ascent to perfection. 


As a general thing it is only after years of persever- 
ing patience and painstaking efforts that success is 
finally attained. James Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier 
poet, has nicely expressed this thought in verse: 
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I have always noticed great success 

Is mixed with trouble more or less; 
And it’s the man who does the best 
Who gets more kicks than all the rest. 


Mother Immaculate 


Oh, white of soul, and robed in white, 

Thy snowy mantle clothes the night, 

Transforms earth’s darksomeness to light, 
Mother Immaculate! 


From dusk-lit realms of ether deep 

Far songs of myriad angels weep 

While we thy snowy vigil keep, 
Mother Immaculate! 


The night is cold and we are frail, 
Inflame our hearts or we shall fail, 
Clothe us in thy snowy mail, 

Mother Immaculate! 


Thou who knowest the bitter night, 
Be unto us both fire and light, 
Guide us through the storm aright, 
Mother Immaculate! 
Wilma Corcoran, in The Labarum. 


Rain or Smile 
ETHEL KING 


Mrs. Wright scrutinized her daughter across the 
breakfast table. “Eve,” she admonished with a shake 
of her head, “you’re still worrying yourself about Miss 
Gray’s promotion.” 

An angry flush spread over the girl’s face as she 
tried to control herself, but at last the bitter words 
poured out. “Oh, but it seems so unfair! Why do won- 
derful things happen to some and not to others. Helen 
Gray didn’t seem a bit more capable than any of the 
rest and yet she had to be picked out of the whole office 
to be Mr. Robbins’ private secretary! A job that any 
of us girls would have jumped at! It means a chance 
to broaden out, to meet worthwhile people. Oh!” she 
choked off in a wrathful ending. 

The quiet little mother sitting opposite her frowned 
good-naturedly. “Don’t be silly, my dear,” she said 
calmly. “Never be jealous of the good fortune of oth- 
ers. You ought to be mighty glad that fine things 
happen in this world. It makes it livable. You never 
can tell when something good is going to happen to 
you. Don’t you see? You’re one of the folks in this 
world and the sun shines on us all—at times. When 
you hear of something nice, like Miss Gray’s promotion, 
you ought to think, well, well, she’s just one of us. 
Maybe my turn will be next!” 

More or less cynical was Eva’s rejoinder to this 
optimistic talk but nevertheless when she stepped out- 
doors into a sparkling October morning her mother’s 
words did not seem so foolish and old-fashioned. Even 
when she left the divine day behind her and was swept 
downtown in the subway her spirits continued to rise. 
Swinging on a strap to the motion of the car her pulses 
quickened. She was part of this throng about her, a 
part of the world where wonderful things could hap- 
pen! Somehow she couldn’t feel blue any more. And 
gradually as she thought of Helen Gray a softening 
process took hold of her. After all Helen was a splen- 
did girl. And, well—yes—she did deserve her promo- 
tion. 

By the time she reached the office Eva was in a 
happy, satisfied mood. She had avoided Helen Gray 
for the last few days, but now she decided she would 
seek her out and congratulate her. 

Helen was in her own small office. 


Going over to her 


Eva put out her hand with, “I’ve come at last to tg 
you I’m awfully glad you got the job.” She spoke in, 
whole-hearted fashion and then on a sudden impuly 
made her confession, how badly she had felt in the ha 
ginning over the other’s good fortune and then how he 
mother’s words had suddenly made the world over, 

Helen Gray gripped the girl’s hands hard. Her cle» 
steady blue eyes looked down into Eva’s softer brow 
ones. When she spoke her voice was shaky with em 
tion. “Eva Wright, thank you. You are the first om 
in the office who has been sincere with me. Oh, th 
others have flocked around and said sweet nothi 
but none of them meant it the way you did. I’ve mg 
your mother. Thank her for me, will you, Eva? Ng 
only for her good wishes to me but because she’s helpg 
me to decide a question.” 

She paused a moment and then went on, now hesitat. 
ingly. “You see, I’m not going to hold this positig 
for very long.” 

“What!” exclaimed Eva. 

“No, it’s just temporary—because—I’m going f 
marry Mr. Robbins.” Then seeing the dazed look 
the other girl’s face she added, “Oh, we’ve known eag 
other for ages. His father and mine were old friend 
But the question is—Mr. Robbins—Ted—wants me f 
select my successor from among you girls—and I choog 
you, Eva, if you’ll take the job.” 

Eva sat down suddenly on a near-by chair. 

“Me!” she gasped. Then she spoke aloud to th 
air, “Mother, you’re right!” 


Good Lord, I ask that this short day 
Be spent for Thee and Thine; 
Beloved! grant its every hour 

May reach thy heart divine. 

Let not my foolish love of praise 

Rob work or prayer from Thee, 
Jesus! From pride, from self, from sin, 
May this one day be free.—Selected. 


LETTER BOX 


(All letters for the CHILDREN’S CORNER should be at 
dressed to AGNES BROWN HERING, Royal, Nebraska.) 


SOME RULES FOR BUTTON WINNERS 


Write with pen and ink (or on typewriter), not wil 
pencil, and use only one side of the paper. 

Your writing should be legible so that the typesette 
can read your letter with ease. 

Moreover, your letter should be neat; use corre 
English; take care not to misspell any words. 

Leave a margin of at least one inch at the left edg 
of the paper and one of half an inch at the right edg 

Place your name on the right and your age on th 
left at the top. 


Mary Tumminello, 2500 Gravier St., New Orleat 
acknowledges the receipt of her Fidelity Button a 
expresses the wish that she may win a B-Z-B Buta 
She also expresses the wish to hear from some of t# 
Cornerites. 


Lucile B. Nimm (age 15), 912 Vine St., Watertomg },,, 


Wisconsin. . 
Louie Hanscombe, 8 Tincombe St., Canterbury, Sf 
ney, N. S. W., Australia. 
Ladonna Gotzinger (age 11), Cat Creek, Mont. 
Ann Bebko (age 13), 1118 Atkins St., Erie, Pa 
ag 4 Wm. Nahle (age 12), 201 Central Ave., Som 
set, Ky. 


Ethyl Whipps (age 16), Roosevelt Blvd., Route‘ y, 


Vineland, N. J. 


Clara McGrath (age 16), 1113 East Monroe, Sptit® interest: 


field, Ill. 
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5 September, 1928 
) Ah! Mother, leave me not alone, 
el Smile upon me from thy throne, 
1a Where, upon thy Son’s right hand, 
- Thou dost in meek radiance stand. 
her And when life’s brief hour is done 
Mary, lead us to Thy Son; 
al Bid us come to Him and thee, 
- Thine and His eternally.—Selected. 
‘ih HONORABLE MENTION 
. Dear Aunt Agnes, 
Not I was going to write to you a long time ago but my 
pei courage always failed. My mother has been getting 


the Grail for sometime. The thing I like in it the best 
tat is the Children’s Corner. The first thing I look for 
tin ate the letters I like them very much. 
[live in Watertown, Wisconsin. It has a population 
of about 9,299. It is a very nice city to live in. 
t We live about forty miles from Madison. I go to the 
ke capital quite often. There are over eighteen churches, 
cath two are Catholic: St. Bernard’s and St. Henry’s. I 
ends 8 to St. Henry’s. My brother and I graduated from 
ne hie the sister’s school June 17. The sisters of Notre Dame 
noos teach there. 
The Knights of Columbus gave away a wrist watch to 
the one who had the best written essay on Indulgences. 
> the Just think, my brother was the lucky one. I am fifteen 
years old and I am going to high school next year. 
The Watertown basket ball team won the State’s Cham- 
pionship this year. 
Hoping to hear from the girls and boys, I remain, 
your new niece, Lucile Nimm, 912 Vine St., Water- 
town, Wisconsin. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I must really apologize for not writing to you sooner 
and thanking you for publishing my letter, also for the 
‘Fidelity Button,” but I am working very hard at 
school at present, and I have very little time to myself. 

I received eight letters from America all of which 
are very interesting. At least, I should say seven let- 
ters from the States and one from Canada. 

beat There is a great deal of excitement here on account 
ca.) fF of the Eucharistic Congress in September, and it will 
bea great honor to Australia. For some time past a 
large number of non-Catholics have been doing their 
ot wid best to prevent the Congress, but they have gradually 
zed and admitted themselves to be in the wrong. 

settee . Vell, Aunt Agnes, I am no doubt writing too long a 
letter, so I will close, thanking you once more for the 

corm ‘Fidelity Button” and wishing the “Corner” every 
mecess, I am, Your Australian Niece, Louie Hans- 
— 8 Tincombe St., Canterbury, Sydney, N. S. W., 


A. us have more letters, Louie, from far-off Austra- 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I like the “Grail” very much I always read the “Cor- 
mr.” I am eleven years of age, and in the Seventh 
Grade, I go to a public school in Minnett, Montana. 
We have no Catholic school here or I would go. We 

a Catholic Church here though. 

Iwould like to have the girls and boys to write to me. 

answer promptly. 

Iwould like to enter your club, if I can—Your new 
meee, Ladonna Gotzinger, Cat Creek, Montana. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 
A few days ago when I went to my cousin’s house, 
Save me four copies of “the Grail.” 
. she stories which I have read so far were very, very, 
ng to me. Do you accept stories of any kind 





for “the Corner” (or letter box)? I go to St. Ann’s 
School and will be in the eighth grade in the autumn... 
If some girls or boys of my age (13 years) (or a little 
over) would write me, I would be sure to send them a 
reply. I will close now and hope to see this in print. 

My address is—Ann Bebko, 118 Atkins St., Erie, Pa. 


Stories that are suitable for the CORNER will be ac- 
ceptable. If they would require too many corrections, 
ee editor would have to drop them into the waste- 

asket. 


FIDELITY BUTTON 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

We have been taking the Grail for some time and I 
am especially interested in the Children’s Corner. I 
would like very much to become a Cornerite. May I? 

I am in the seventh grade of St. Mildred’s School. 

I want all cornerites to write to me, especially the 
girl in Australia, as I am interested in foreign Coun- 
tries. I promise to answer all letters——I remain your 
new a Mary Wm. Wahle, 201 Central Ave., Somer- 
set, Ky. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

This is my first letter to The Grail although I have 
been interested in the Children’s Corner for a long 
time. 

I would love to write to lots of Cornerites about my 
age and older,—boys and girls. I will answer every 
letter I receive, and for the first three letters I have 
a surprise. I shall try to make my letters real interest- 
ing and will be a true friend to one and all. 


I enjoy writing poetry and have had several poems 
published in the newspapers. Although I am very busy 
on our little farm I always manage to find time to 
write letters. 


I must close now, hoping that I am “swamped” with 
letters from the Cornerites, and wishing you the best 
success with your truly wonderful corner. 

Your new niece, Ethyl Whipps, Roosevelt Blvd., 
Route 8., Vineland, N. J. 


B-Z-B BUTTON 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I was delighted to receive my fidelity button. Thank 
you so much for it. However, I am not yet satisfied. I 
now wish to win the new B-Z-B Button. For the sub- 
ject of my letter I have chosen Lincoln’s Home, as I 
think all of the cornerites are interested in Lincoln. 

This building is situated in the southeastern part of 
town. It is built of black walnut and cost Lincoln 
fifteen hundred dollars. I think it has eight rooms, but 
visitors are allowed to enter only the four down- 
stairs. These are two front rooms, a dining room, and 
a parlor. 

One front room contains a chair from Lincoln’s law 
office, a picture of John Stuart (his first law partner), 
a fireplace, and mantel upon which are two candle- 
sticks and an old clock. A small table in the corner is 
very interesting, for it contains a beaded needle book 
and pincushion made by the Indians. 

In the other front room are fourteen time-worn 
books, some small shelves containing shells, an antique 
oil lamp, and various pictures. The chairs are stuffed, 
and many appear almost new —~ - for the style. The 
curtains and draperies are also the original and were 
not found until last summer. It was in this room the 
committee told Lincoln of his nomination for the presi- 
dency. 

The dining room contains Lincoln’s first table, a piece 
of his tablecloth, a sideboard with many ornaments, 
and Mrs. Lincoln’s chair. Here is also a clock stopped 
at twenty-one and one half minutes after seven, the 
very time Lincoln was assassinated. 
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In the parlor is another mantel above which Lincoln’s 
picture hangs. A large mirror used for five centuries 
also occupies a very prominent place. Five chairs, some 
pictures, and a statue make up most of the other fur- 
nishings. 

Thanking you in advance for reading this letter and 
hoping to win the new button, I am, very sincerely 
yours, Clara McGrath, 1113 East Monroe, Springfield, 
Ill. 


Exchange Smiles 


Teacher: Tell me what thoughts passed through 
Newton’s mind when the apple fell on his head. 

Tommy: I guess he was glad it wasn’t a brick. 

“What is that?” asked little Willie, pointing to the 
picture of a zebra. 

“Looks like a horse in a bathing suit,” answered John- 
nie. 


“Pop, why is ‘i’ the luckiest of all the vowels?” 

“Can’t say, son. Why is it?” 

“Because its the middle of bliss, while ‘e’ is in hell, 
and all the others are in purgatory.”—Ex. 


The Teacher—“Why do you make mischief so that I 
have to keep you after school every night?” 

The Pupil—“Becus dere’s a big kid layin’ fer me out- 
side.” —Ex. 

“Who can tell me where Pittsburgh is?” asked the 
teacher. 

“I can, teacher,” piped a high voice from the rear 
of the room. “They are playing New York to-day.” 


Father—“If you had a little more spunk in you, 
son, you’d stand farther up in your class. Do you 
know what spunk is?” 

Son—“Yes, sir. Past participle of spank.”—Ex. 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 


(Continued from page 224) 


without the things they so sorely need, and never com- 
plain. 

With school beginning now, the Sisters will find all of 
these things wonderfully useful, for the girls will begin 
at once to make fancy work, which will be sold at 
bazaars for the benefit of the missions. So, anyone else 
having any thread or embroidery floss, or fancy work 
pieces, stamped, or needles, thimbles, scissors, buttons, 
snaps, or anything in the sewing line, may send them 
on to St. Paul’s, and thus help the good nuns in their 
Godlike work of teaching the Indian girls to be good, 
industrious, and faithful members of the Catholic 


Church. 
Beadwork Bureau 


Now that autumn is here, buckskin moccasins will be 
in line for bedroom slippers for young and old—even 


dolly need not suffer from the chilly weather. Adult 
sizes, (give length of foot in inches) $2.00; children’s 
sizes, (7 and 8-inch) $1.50; Babies’ $1.00; doll moc- 


casins, 4-inch, 75¢; small, 2-inch, 25¢; pretty, woven 
bead necklaces, $1.00; Pair white linen crocheted 
doilies, $1.00; handbags, brown buckskin, expertly bead- 
ed in floral designs, $2.00 and $2.50; napkin rings, 
solid beading, 25¢; flower holders, solid beading, to 
hang on wall or in machine, 50¢; green, perfumed seed 
necklace with green beads, 50¢; amber graduated beads, 
$1; jet mourning beads, long, 50¢; -velvet beaded 
handbags, $1.00; beaded blue velvet baby cap, $2.00; 
Coin purse, 75¢. Write CLARE HAMPTON, 5436 Kansas 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


My Tryst 
FANNIE B. WILLIAMS 


I have a tryst. 
The dawn is told by trill of bird; 
The night’s thin clouds by breeze are stirred; 
The stars by coming day are blurred. 
I rise to keep my tryst. 


The East is bathed in amethyst; 

The distant hills stand forth sunkist; 

The fields lie sheened in dewy mist. 
I go to keep my tryst. 


The One I love will wait for me; 

The mystic faith its Lord will see; 

The King of Kings will come to me. 
And so I keep my tryst. 


Our Frontispiece 


A turn in the road and—Jerusalem, the Holy City, 
with its central point of Jewish pride, faith, and lm 
the majestic Temple, looms into view! What sent. 
ments did this sight conjure up in the youthful heart¢ 
Mary’s Son on His first annual pilgrimage to the m 
tional shrine? He was about to enter His Father 
house to pray and worship with the rest of those wy 
longed and sighed for the promised Redeemer. Ho 
different from theirs His prayers and worship woul 
be! In His prayers did He think of us? Did He the 
already offer Himself as a Victim for us? Did k 
strive by His fervor to atone for the sinful neglet 
to those lukewarm Catholics who without reason abset 
themselves from Sunday Mass? The artist, Mengd 
berg, has done his part to paint the picture, it is fr 
us to try to read the thoughts and to fathom the sent- 
ments of the Heart of the Boy Christ.—P. K. 


As the Twig is Inclined 
(Continued from page 197) 


the choice of the parochial school for the Catholic chili 
for, as the twig is inclined, the tree will be bent. Unde 
guidance of the religious teacher, with the crudil 
and other religious emblems on the walls, holy wate 
at the door, the parochial schoolroom breathes an # 
mosphere of religion. Then, besides, school opens a 
closes with prayer, the virtues are inculcated, the sact 
ments are frequented; in fine, education and religit 
are not divorced, but walk hand in hand. If, later®@ 
the Catholic child should wander from the path ¢ 
virtue and righteousness, it cannot plead ignorance 

Start your child aright from the very beginning. t 
the enemy of salvation sows the cockle of vice and # 
in the field of the soul at the outset of the child’s edu 
tion, this may possibly never be entirely uprooted agal: 
God will hold you responsible for all culpable neglé 
in this regard. 
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The Miracle of the Little Lambs 


LE PETIT AGNEAU 


‘6 /\ BOUT twenty years ago,” said a mis- 

sionary, “I was preaching a retreat at 
the mother house of the good Sisters of Saint 
Ann in Lachine, Canada. On the day of my 
departure I took dinner at the home of M. Na- 
mire Piche, who had occupied the post of 
parish priest in Lachine for a period of more 
than forty years. During the course of our 
conversation, among other things, the vener- 
able pastor remarked to me, ‘I was just now 
speaking with a lady from Rawdon whose niece 
received the holy habit of religion this morn- 
ing. This good lady asked me if I remembered 
the miracle of the little lambs of Rawdon. 


“‘Of course,’ I said, ‘I remember it very well 
and I cannot tell you how many, many times I 
have recounted it also. You see, Monsieur le 
Curé, I chanced to be there at the time it hap- 
pened and was one of the little children privi- 
leged to witness it. I think I was about ten 
years old at the time, though a good many 
years have elapsed since then. But this is not 
relating the story. Here are the facts. 


“Tt was a beautiful morning in the month 
of June, about the year 1850. A carriage drew 
up in front of the presbytery of Rawdon, a lit- 
tle village lying in a niche in the side of Lau- 
rentides. Its sole occupant was a young man 
who had come in search of a priest to bring the 
good God to a dying person that lived some dis- 
tance from the church. The messenger did not 
have very long to wait. 

“Tn our country, as you know, the Blessed 
Sacrament is carried openly to the homes of the 
sick. In going along the road the driver, as 
he nears the houses, rings a little bell, and im- 
mediately the people drop their work and come 
out, kneel down and adore Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament, which the priest is taking to the 
bedside of the sick or the dying. 

“On the present occasion the priest and his 
companion were going along the road when 
they saw in the distance a truck advancing to- 
wards them. The driver was a man well known 
to them, and in fact to all the people of the sur- 
rounding country, because of his fierce hatred 
for all that concerns our holy religion. No 
doubt this enemy of the Lord must have 
thought that the opportunity, which presented 
itself, was a good one to manifest his contempt 
for, what he deemed, the superstitious rites of 
4 people who believed in the presence of Christ 
in the Holy Eucharist. 

‘The road was wide enough to admit of the 
two vehicles passing each other without inter- 
ference. The miserable man, however, evident- 
ly handled his truck in such an awkward man- 


ner as purposely to cause a collision. In conse- 
quence, the vehicle which carried the Blessed 
Sacrament was upset. 

“*The driver of the latter, fired with holy in- 
dignation, seized his horsewhip and was about 
to chastise the offender and avenge the insult 
which had been given to the august Sacrament 
when the priest interfered. ‘No, no, be seated,’ 
said the latter tranquilly. ‘Let this wicked man 
alone. You shall see that our Lord knows how 
to draw glory to Himself from this insult which 
has been proffered to Him.’ 

“*The man, obeying the counsel of the priest, 
took the reins in his hands and drove on. Fi- 
nally, they reached the house in which the dy- 
ing man was lodged. The different members of 
the family, the people of the adjacent neighbor- 
hood, and even the little children of the village 
were all present and had arranged themselves 
in groups to do homage to the Savior. Some 
were standing on balconies, others on either 
side of the road; near by, grazing in a rich 
pasture, was a flock of young spring lambs. 

“*The priest alighted, carrying the Divine 
Consoler of the dying in his consecrated hands. 
No sooner had he set foot on the ground, than, 
taking the pyx, he devoutly pressed its Sacred 
Treasure to his bosom and was making for the 
house. At the same instant the little lambs 
came in haste, formed a semicircle before the 
priest, and bowed down their heads in an at- 
titude of the deepest respect for the Lamb of 
God, who at that moment was passing by. You 
can scarcely imagine the visible emotion which 
this striking little incident aroused in the heart 
of the good priest and in the assembled crowd 
who had witnessed the miracle! 

“*The minister of the Lord then entered the 
sick person’s dwelling, gave the Sacred Host 
to the dying patient, said the customary pray- 
ers, and was about to turn his steps homeward 
when he was accosted by the people, especially 
the excited little ones, who cried out, “Mon- 
sieur, Monsieur, did you see the little lambs a 
short while ago bowing down their heads in the 
presence of the Lord as we do?” 


“ ‘Certainly, I did, my dear children,” re- 
sponded the priest, ‘and now if you will be good 
enough to listen to me, I will give you the ex- 
planation of this signal prodigy.’ 


“Then, in a few words, the priest related to 
them the incident which had occurred on the 
road a short time previously and the outrage 
which had been offered by the rude sectarian to 
their Blessed Master, as also the promise which 
he himself had made to the driver in order to 
appease his righteous anger. 

“ “However, my dear children,’ he continued, 
‘I did not think at the time that I uttered the 
words, that I should so soon be a witness to 
their fulfillment. You see how the good God 
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permits Himself to be taken captive by those 
whom He loves. He has in a certain manner 
renewed to-day the miracle of the crib. The 
incident which has just taken place forces us 
in a manner to recall those words of the holy 
prophet which are repeated so frequently dur- 
ing the holy season of Christmas, “Israel has 
not known the God who made it, but the ox 
knows its Lord, and the ass the crib of its 
Master.” 

“‘The enemies of our Blessed Lord do not 
wish to know or respect His Sacred Presence 
hidden beneath the veil of the Holy Eucharist. 
This day, however, His Father in Heaven has 
rendered Him signal homage through the ac- 
tion of the gentle little lambs, gentle little 
things indeed, though deprived of the use of 
reason. Herein there is a lesson contained for 
each of us, it is this: we should strive to re- 
animate our love, affection, and adoration for 
Jesus, the Lamb of God, who is hidden on our 
altars beneath the veils of the tabernacle.’ ” 


Children of the Dawn 


The Montoya Family 
CONSTANCE EDGERTON 


HE world was dyed crimson in the desert 

sunset. A rider leading a pack horse came 
slowly through the mesquite and greasewood. 
In his nostrils was the smell of black sage; in 
his ears the call of the coyote. 

He had left his sheep with his son, Pablo, and 
gone for provisions. Returning he was caught 
in a sandstorm. “Mother of God, protect me,” 
he said dismounting and winding the reins 
about his hands. 

When the storm had spent itself, he was 
standing with his horses in the shadow of the 
chapel of Our Lady of Guadaloupe. 

Late moonlight merged with early dawn. 
The blazing mountain stars paled. A faint 
glow of pink rimmed the mountains. Through 
the violet mists in the valley below the smoke 
of a herder’s cabin ascended. 

Inez Montoya, wife and mother, came from 
the cabin as the wind began to stir in the pine 
trees. She crossed herself and went to milk 
the goat. 

In the cafion beyond the first high hill her 
fourteen-year-old son, Pablo, had slept in his 
blanket beneath the stars, with the sheep. 

She went about the tasks of the day: cook- 
ing, sewing, watering the goat and burros, set- 
tling the children’s disputes. Before each sim- 
ple meal she asked a blessing. 

Supper over, they knelt for evening pray- 
ers. A rider stopped and told Inez her husband 


was safe. He had been crossing Haunted Cajiq 
when the sand storm broke. 


“Next year,” said twelve year old Pedro, 4 
will herd the flocks with father while Pah 
goes to the seminary.” 

On the hillside—doctoring his dog’s feet tha 
were torn from running through the cacty 
after a hard day—Pablo prayed: “Mother o 
God, when I come back to my people, a prieg 
I will sometimes have Mass for the sheep heri. 
ers.” 

Came Pedro’s turn to leave the home neg 
and tend the flocks that had been Pablo’s; 
learn from painful experience that the wol 
and coyote are the wiliest of animals—the 
will crouch in the sagebrush and wait all day 
for a stray; that the grizzly has a decided lik 
ing for mutton. Light-heartedly must he work 
His bravery and mastery of the herd will be th 
means of keeping Pablo in the seminary. Wha 
night comes and the “lobo” (a wolf) prows 
about, the boy is afraid. He calls on Our Lat 
of Guadaloupe—patron of Mexicans—for cour. 
age. His dog and he circle the herd. With th 
dawn he finds all is well. 


Rightly indeed is the Sacrament of the Altar 








called the Eucharist, that is, good grace: forin 
It there is not only increase of virtues an 
grace, but He is received whole Who is th 
Fountain of grace.—Peter Lombard. 


The Tabernacle Curtain and the Rod 


MINNIE MORTIMER* 


Not the silken curtain, 
Jesus, would I be; 
Nor the lily blossom 
That I like to see 





Woven in the texture 
For the love of Thee. 


Not for worlds, sweet Savior, 
Would I change with them, 
For I am not worthy, 

Child of Bethlehem.... 

Of that lily blossom 

Would I were the stem! 


But, from men’s eyes hidden, 
Lifted from earth’s sod— 
And its selfish pleasures— 
Would I were the rod 

Of Thy silken curtain, 

Close to Thee, my God! 


* These lines were written shortly before Mis 
Mortimer’s recent death. We trust that her desit 
“Close to Thee, my God!” has been realized.—Edite 
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Abbey and Seminary 


—Putting aside their tools for the day, the lay 
prothers of the Abbey betook themselves in automobiles 
on July 18 to Wyandotte Cave, where they spent the 
day on tours of exploration in underground caverns. 
Two routes were followed in the morning, while two 
others occupied the time of the afternoon. The beauti- 
ful scenery of the rugged hills along the Ohio added 
to the attractions of the outing. 


—July 16th was the sixty-fourth anniversary of Fa- 
ther Benno’s religious profession, and Sept. 22 will be 
the sixtieth anniversary of his ordination to the priest- 
hood. The aged jubilarian is treasurer of the Abbey, 
an office that he has long and faithfully filled during 
many years. The great heat of the present summer, 
however, forced him in July to relinquish his post at 
the desk and go to the hospital for treatment. August 
ith found him back at his desk again. 


—On Saturday, July 21, occurred the golden jubilee 
of Bro. John’s religious profession. The celebration 
of the event was postponed to the following Monday. 
Qn the previous evening in the presence of the com- 
munity Father Abbot congratulated the jubilarian. 
After the Offertory at Solemn High Mass, which was 
offered up by Father Prior on the following morning, 
the venerable jubilarian, surrounded by his confreres, 
renewed his vows at the altar before the Rt. Rev. Ab- 
bot, who assisted at the Mass from the throne in the 
sanctuary. The refectory was suitably decorated in 
papal and national colors for the noonday meal. In- 
numerable paper cows in miniature hung from gay 
streamers. (Bro. John formerly had charge of the 
dairy cows.) A quartette of priests sang ap- 
propriate selections during the meal. The jubilarian 
was guest of honor at Father Abbot’s table. In 
the afternoon refreshments were served in “paradise,” 
the beautiful evergreen grove just north of the church. 
In his younger days Bro. John spent many years on 
our missions among the Sioux Indians in the Dakotas. 
The good Brother, who is still quite active, helps to 
prepare for our big family the potatoes and other vege- 
tables that are consumed at table. 

—An unusual sight at St. Meinrad was a large 
aeroplane that circled about over Abbey and town on 
July 24. A few days later, however, several flying 
machines kept darting about buzzing in the air like 
gigantic bees in quest of honey. We learned later that 
a number of the townspeople seized the opportunity to 
glide through space with the air man—and many made 
use of the occasion to look down for a few moments on 
the rest of their fellow citizens. 


—Bro. Benedict Joseph—“Ben Joe” for short—who 
has functioned as porter at the Abbey through quite a 
tumber of years, found it necessary in July to go to 
the hospital to submit to the surgeon’s knife. Under 
the skilful care of Dr. Long at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Evansville, the operation was performed. At the 
time of writing the patient was making rapid progress 


on the road to recovery. We were glad to note that 
Brother’s good humor was not amputated. 

—According to a letter from Europe Father William 
received at the end of the school year both the licen- 
tiate and the baccalaureate in theology. He is now 
spending his vacation at Einsiedeln in Switzerland. The 
doctorate in philosophy was conferred on Fr. Gabriel, 
who was also promoted to the diaconate by Cardinal 
Pompili on July 8. Fr. Gabriel is now in France, 
whither he went to acquire greater proficiency in the 
language of the elite. 

—Aug. 6 was another day of rejoicing for the mon- 
astic family, which was increased that morning by the 
profession of eleven clerical novices, who had completed 
their year’s novitiate. The vows were pronounced after 
the Offertory at Solemn High Mass before the Rt. Rev. 
Abbot seated at the altar with all the professed mem- 
bers of the community present in the sanctuary. A 
number of relatives and other friends of the newly pro- 
fessed were likewise present for the happy occasion. The 
following is a list of the names received in religion by 
the young religious: Frater Maurice (Charles Pat- 
rick), Fr. Dunstan (Jeremiah McAndrews), Fr. Tim- 
othy (Emmet Patrick Sexton), Fr. Walter (William 
Sullivan), Fr. Cornelius (John Waldo), Fr. Patrick 
(Thomas Shaughnessy), all of Indianapolis; Fr. Al- 
cuin (Sylvester Blessinger), of Huntingburg, Ind.; Fr. 


Alfred (Aloysius Baltz), of Nashville, Tenn.; Fr. Hu- 
bert (George Umberg), of Cincinnati, O.; Fr. Daniel, 
(Edwin Madlon), of Louisville, Ky.; Fr. Rudolph 


(Joseph Siedling), of Brookville, Ind. 


—The joy of profession day was turned to grief for 
Fr. Patrick when he learned that his good mother had 
passed away several days previously. It was the re- 
quest of the dying mother that her son be not saddened 
during his retreat by the news of her demise. The 
funeral was held on Aug. 7 so that Fr. Patrick might 
be present. R. I. P. 

—At early Mass on the morning of Aug. 5 six postu- 
lants, whose names we mentioned in the August num- 
ber, were invested with the habit of St. Benedict and 
entered upon their year’s novitiate. 

—At the close of the summer school at Notre Dame 
University Father Stephen, who majored in organ, won 
his M. A. in Music. During the course of the term he 
arranged the Crusade Hymn for band instruments. Fa- 
thers Matthew and Peter also returned with feathers in 
their caps and the right to tack an M. A. on to their 
names. The former majored in education; the latter, 
in history. 

—Rev. Elmer Schuhmacher, an alumnus of St. Mein- 
rad College, who finished his course of studies at Inns- 
bruck, Austria, was ordained in the Cathedral at Belle- 
ville on Aug. 12 by Bishop Althof. The First Solemn 
Mass was offered up at Red Bud, IIl., on the feast of 
the Assumption. 

—Rev. George Kauffmann, College ’92-’97, who made 
his courses in philosophy and theology at the American 
College in Louvain, died on July 23, at St. Mary Hospi- 
tal, Cincinnati. Father Kauffmann had been pastor at 
Cold Spring Ky., for nineteen years. R. I. P. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON light 
‘ “Coming, dear?” Lucilla started, turned, and frowned ther, 
The Alluring Path She hated to be disturbed until she was ready of he “L 
CHAPTER 1 (Continued) own accord. er 
“Ted,” she said, annoyed, “hereafter I wish you woul 


VV Ext. it’s a—a forced diet, if you know what 
that means.” Thelma nodded her head and 
made a gesture of abandon. 

“You bet I do.” 

“Of course,” continued Larry facetiously, “if you 
keep on coaxing me, I might possibly be induced to 
disobey the doctor’s orders.” 

“Very well, then come, disobey them, and don’t stand 
talking. I’m sure you smelt the tea boiling all the way 
over at your gara—ah, studio, didn’t you now? Be 
seated on that dofunny Cil calls a tabourette, and make 
yourself comfortable.” 

“Ah, thank you so much, ladies. You’ll find worse 
things than that to sit on at my—ah, studio. Oh, much 
obliged!” as Lucilla placed a chicken patty upon his 
plate, together with other delectable eatables, assisted 
by Thelma. “By the way, girls,” he continued, “I’m 
giving a little party to-morrow night in honor of the 
day I broke into this weary world. Will you come?” 

“We'll be delighted!” cried Thelma. 

“And I’d like to borrow that little teapot of yours, 
Thelma, if you don’t mind. What do you call it—sam— 
sammie—” 

“Samovar,” corrected Lucilla. 

“Holds quite a bit, doesn’t it?” 

“About thirty cups or so.” 

“Fine; quite enough for my guests. May I take 
it right with me when I go?” 

“And meanwhile,” replied Thelma, calmly, “I’ll brew 
my tea in my hat.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! I thought perhaps you 
had another utensil.” 

“But indeed I haven’t.” 

“Well, then, when may I come for it?” 

“To-morrow, after five.” 


“Good.” 
CHAPTER 2 
RIFTS. 


Promptly at five, Ted Rawn opened the studio door 
and listened for a moment to the clicking of his wife’s 
typewriter. Then, as she did not seem to notice his 
presence, he spoke: 


just stay down at the curb and honk your horn, J} crea 
look out of the window and signal to you whether I'n and 


coming or not.” Deeply hurt, he stood gazing dumbly “I 
at her, feeling that each day she was slipping a noteh stan 
away from him. But at last he found his tongue. close 

“I say, how long is this farce going to last anyway?” = 
he asked. She whirled around in her chair. a 

“Farce! You call it that? Why, I was never » . 
earnest in my life! I’ve determined to carve a carer bie 


for myself, and shall not stop until fame and wealth 
are mine!” 

“Wealth. Haven’t you everything your heart dé noo! 
sires?” 





“T have—but it isn’t mine. It’s yours.” ing 
“Oh, come now. I needn’t remind you that all! Con 
possess is as truly yours as if you had earned it with . 
your own hands.” But she shook her head, unconvinced hou 
“But I didn’t earn it, and it isn’t mine. I want w kne 
feel that I am putting something into the partnership Br 
myself. I despise women who take everything and give the 
nothing!” And her eyes blazed. He saw that he must alb 
try another tack. It might wound her, but he must con der 
vince her somehow. > 
“And yet you are pleased to use my wealth as a step tie 
ping-stone to your career—” The shaft hit its mark. to 
“You dare say that to me? Ted, I never thought that . 
of you.” 3 
“Forgive me, Cilla; I’m not throwing up anything we 


to you. It would give me untold happiness if through 
my support, you will have been enabled to reach the BS 
heights of fame. I only wish you would—” He wanted 


to beg her not to shut him out of her artistic life a m 

if he were not interested, but to give him a share it 

her confidences, her success, yes, her failure. But she th 

quickly answered before he could finish. g0 
“Never fear! I’ll pay back all you spent on me some os 

day. If you wish to imply that I married you chiefly 

for freedom from pecuniary worries, so as to follow my 

chosen profession unimpeded, you needn’t worry. | le 

mean to succeed, and when I do, I will pay you twit Di 

over—” 8 
“Cilla! You go too far! I did not mean or imply 

anything of the kind! I merely wished to—” Luci to 

threw up her hands. 
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“Qh, for goodness’ sake, don’t let’s quarrel over 
nothing! I'll come if you’re so set on it—if you'll 
wait until I finish out this paragraph.” 

Ted sighed and seated himself on the day bed to wait. 
It was not the first time he had bruised himself on the 
sharp points of her “artistic temperament.” 

“If you’d rather I should go—” he said, humbly. But 
immediately she softened. 

“No, dear; I'll come at once. Forgive me for being 
a brutess. It is a strange thing, but when I am at 
work, I could claw up anybody who interrupts me.” 

Down in the superb coach, in the darkness of the ill- 
lighted street, Ted fumbled in his pockets for his keys, 
ther, on a sudden impulse, enfolded Lucilla in his arms. 

“Dearest, you don’t really believe all those nasty 
things of me you said upstairs, do you?” 

“Hon, you mustn’t listen to anything I say when the 
creative mood is upon me. I’m a regular Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.” 

“Y’'m glad you told me that. It helps me to under- 
stand you better. Give me your confidence, dear; don’t 
close me out of your life. And if you wish, you may 
use my heart as one of the rungs to your ladder of 
fame, and I shall rest content.” 

“Dear old Ted!” she replied, returning his caress. 

But later on, over the dinner table at the Clermont, 
another bone of contention presented itself. 

“What’s the great piece of news you mentioned this 
noon?” she asked. 

“Oh! I’d almost forgotten. Sister Emma is com- 
ing down to visit us with those darling kiddies of hers.” 
Consternation traced itself on Lucilla’s face. 

“Darling kiddies! For goodness’ sake, and have our 
house a babel of noise from morning till night? You 
know how they galloped about the place last time. 
Broke my Cloisonné vase, killed all the goldfish feeding 
them bread and flies, wrote all over my Japanese print 
album with lead pencil, and a thousand other mis- 
demeanors which I cannot soon forget!” 

“Oh, well, kids will be kids, you know. You can’t 
tie them down with ball and chain and expect them 
tobe happy; and you must admit that they really are 
beautiful children. And as for vases and goldfish, why 
Ican easily buy you some more. For my part, I’d like 
to ask them to remain at our house all summer.” A 
look of horror spréad over Lucilla’s features. 

“Don’t you ever dare, Ted Rawn! I don’t see how I 
can have them as it is. I just can’t stay at home to do 
a lot of entertaining and stop work on my book!” 

“They will stay only two weeks, dear. Emma said 
the children are just crazy to come; they had such a 
good time last year, and you know we have plenty of 
Toom to spare, and they can romp out in the grounds. 
There really is no excuse for refusing to have them.” 

“Yes, I suppose they are wild to get here, so they can 
let the chickens out again, rifle the hot-houses when 
Dierks’ back is turned, and race through the house and 
grounds like a pack of hyenas, like they did last time!” 

“Let them race! That’s what kids are made for— 
to romp and enjoy themselves. I only wish they were 


mine!” And he sighed, as he lifted his demi-tasse to 
his lips. Lucilla tossed her head impatiently. 

“You make me tired! You should have been manager 
of an orphanage or something.” 

“Or been the father of a kiddie or two myself,” he 
countered, looking her straight in eyes. She turned 
away contemptuously. 

Next morning, over their coffee, she brought up the 
subject again. 

“Ted, you could easily telegraph that we can’t have 
them at the present time.” Deliberately he set down 
his cup. 

“On the contrary, I’ve wired that we shall be de- 
lighted!” She gave him a look that spoke volumes, 
left the rest of her breakfast untouched, rose, and 
went upstairs. Remembering the party at Larry’s that 
evening, she had Stokes, her maid, take out her pale 
lemon crepe and other accessories and pack them into a 
valise. She met Ted at the foot of the stairs just as 
she was about to leave for her studio. He had decided 
to overlook their little rift, and met her smiling. 

“Oho! Leaving home?” he asked jocosely, eyeing 
the suitcase. 

“I’m going to a party to-night, so you needn’t call 
for me.” 

“OQh—ah—no husbands wanted, I suppose, eh? I 
could call for you at any hour you say. What time 
shall you be—” 

“Don’t trouble to come. I’ll sleep at the studio. The 
party is to be next door at a sculptor’s studio. It will 
probably be over at a late hour, and there’s no need 
for you to lose sleep.” 

“I see. There wil! be only artists, I suppose?” 

“I think so.” He quailed before the thought of his 
empty evening, but could not get himself to say a word 
about it, much as he felt he would suffer by her absence. 

“One of those Bohemian affairs, eh? Queer sort of 
temperamental people, aren’t they?” Lucilla shrugged. 

“Nothing like meeting all sorts of people, you know. 
I must get atmosphere for my stories.” 

They went down the steps to the waiting machine 
and seated themselves. 

“Well, enjoy yourself,” he said. “I’ve no wish to stop 
you.” 

“What will you do?” she suddenly asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. It will be beastly lonesome with- 
out you, but guess I’ll finish that set of Shakespeare 
you bought me for Christmas.” 

“Why don’t you go to the club?” He wrinkled his 
nose unenthusiastically. 

“Well, I might.” But the prospect was uninvitingly 
drab; he wanted her and her only, but his very love 
prevented him from making known his need. He must 
not stand in her way; her slightest wish was supreme; 
whatever it was in his power to grant her, she should 
have. 

Lucilla worked hard that day, until three of the 
afternoon, when she felt she needed a nap, if she was 
to be fresh for the evening. She was more weary than 
she knew, however, for it was six o’clock when she 
awakened to the sound of pounding on her door. 
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“Cil! 
startled. 
“Coming in a minute!” 


Oh, Cil! Are you there?” Lucilla leaped up, 

So saying, she hastily un- 
locked her door. “What’s wrong? Is the place afire 
or something?” she asked. Thelma laughed and 
walked in, attired in a faded kimono, her hair still 
damp from its very recent washing, a mauve satin gown 
over her arm. 

“Gracious!” she cried. “I thought you’d turned 
on the gas or something! Honestly, I was seriously 
considering calling the police to break in your door.” 

“Well, all I know is that I was extremely tired.” 

“You must have been. Say, I’ve resurrected this 
thing from the bottom of my trunk. Do you think 
it too antiquated to wear to-night? My friends saw me 
so often in my taffeta, they’ll begin to think I haven’t 
anything else—which, of course, wouldn’t be far wrong. 
But one does not love to publish one’s poverty on the 
housesteps, you know.” 

“Let’s see it,” replied Lucilla, Thelma meanwhile 
holding it up for her to view. “Why, it isn’t at all 
bad. All it needs is to repair this rip, give it a careful 
pressing, and sew a fresh piece of lace or ruching about 
the neck.” 

“You don’t happen to have a piece of lace you don’t 
want, do you?” 

“TI have lots of them at home, but that isn’t doing us 
any good.” 

Shucks! 
you?” 

“But I’m not going home; Ted isn’t calling for me 
this evening, and I’ve brought my party dress along.” 

“Now, isn’t that the deuce! I’ve a drawerful of rags 
in my room, but I doubt if any of it could be used.” 

“Let’s see what you have. Perhaps we could wash it 
if it is soiled.” So they repaired to Thelma’s studio, 
where a curtained alcove, containing couch and dresser, 
did duty as bedroom. 

“There; take your choice,” she said, pulling open a 
drawer whose tumbled interior presented a conglomer- 
ate mass of tangled laces, ribbons, veils and gloves. 

“Thelma Martens! You untidy child!” cried Lucilla, 
throwing up her hands and clasping them again. 
“Someone ought to take you over his knee and spank 
you!” 

“T know it,” replied Thelma, unshamed. 
hate straightening drawers and things. 
fully stupid!” 

“Oh, and look at this lovely piece of duchesse! All 
jumbled into a ball! Isn’t it terrible? And this won- 

derful rose point—and the Spanish lace shawl! Girl! 
What have you—” 

“But it’s all soiled and can’t be used, and I can’t 
afford to be sending things to the cleaners all the time.” 

“Have you ever heard that some things can be 
cleaned beautifully by rinsing around in white soap 
flake suds, and others can be shaken in a jar of gaso- 
line and come out like new?” Thelma shrugged. 


“No, I don’t bother much about housewifely kinks. 


You do it for me, will you? I would more than likely 
ruin it if I tried.” 


You couldn’t go home and get a piece, could 


“But I just 
It’s so fright- 
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“This Spanish shawl would be wonderful drapg 
about your shoulders and arms. See how wide it jg! 
Gasoline ought to clean it nicely. Have you any?” 

“As usual, I must plead, ‘Not guilty.’ But I ea 
easily send Tommy Taggart for some.” He was the 
landlady’s boy. 

“Then hurry. I haven’t had any supper you know” 

“There; help yourself to those sandwiches,” saij 
Thelma hospitably. “And the tea is still hot in tha 
aluminum pitcher there. Larry carried off my samovar 
a few minutes ago.” 

“Very well; get the gasoline then. This rose point 
will do nicely for the neck. It is just the right length” 
Thelma rummaged about the room fruitlessly. 

“Lend me a dime, will you? I can’t find my purse” 
Lucilla looked at her friend quizzically. 

“I see; want me to pay for the sandwiches, don't 
you?” She simply could not resist having her little 
joke, meanwhile taking the dime from her own purse 
and handing it to Thelma. 

“Go on! If I thought you meant that, I’d never look 
at you again!” 

“Until the next time you needed me.” 

“Exactly! What would I do without you, old dear?” 
And she imprinted an impulsive kiss on Lucilla’s cheek, 
grabbed the mason jar she had fished out of some cor- 
ner, and disappeared down the stairs. 


(To be continued) 


Gemma Galgani 


This young girl, another of our recent saintly maid- 
ens, was born on March 12, 1878, in Camigliano, a 
village in Tuscany near Lucca. Her name, Gemma, 
meaning a precious stone, seems to have presaged her 
future greatness. She was sent to school at the tender 
age of two. Most babies of that age know little else 
than to toddle about, eat, sleep, and grow. Not so 
Gemma. A most exemplary, obedient little tot, she 
applied herself at that early age to the rudiments of 
learning, with the wonderful result that at the age of 
five she was able to read the Offices of Our Lady and 
of the Dead, and the Breviary quite fluently. She made 
her First Holy Communion at ten, and prepared for it 
by a retreat, and nights of meditation and longing for 
Jesus. 

In 1897 she left school and occupied herself at home 
with domestic affairs, leading, however, a most pious, 
holy life. She had a gerat devotion to the Passion, and 
sometimes fainted when praying and meditating before 
the crucifix, overcome by the thought of the extreme 
cruelties Our Lord suffered for us. She was afflicted 
by a painful affection on her foot, which lasted for 
many weeks, and once, while lying in bed, Saint 
Gabriel (Passionist saint) appeared to her, advised her 
to make a vow that she would be a religious, and placed 
the badge of the Passionists on her breast. She was 


cured by promising our Lord that she would make the 
Holy Hour every Thursday evening. 

It was during the first of these that Jesus Crucified 
appeared to her, and the sight of His bleeding wounds 
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so affected her that she prostrated herself on the floor 
and remained that way for many hours. Her family 
knowing how the Sorrowful Mysteries affected her, for- 
pade her to make the Tre Ore in church on Good Fri- 
day, fearing she would faint again. So she spent it in 
her room and her Guardian Angel appeared to her; 
from that day on, she saw him every day. She had only 
to look to the side, while praying to him or speaking of 
him, to see him standing there. Invariably she fell 
into an ecstasy at once. 

She had frequent visions of Jesus crucified, and de- 
yeloped such a longing to feel something of our Lord’s 
sufferings, that He granted her the great favor of the 
stigmata. On Thursday there was no mark on hands, 
feet, or side, but on Fridays the wounds would burst 
open and torrents of blood would pour from them, so 
much so that she usually lost ten pounds over Friday. 
By Saturday the wounds were closed and healed and 
only a small scar showed where they had been. Her 
loss in weight was quickly made up again, although she 
hardly ate enough to keep a bird alive. Her great hap- 
piness was in Holy Communion, which she received 
daily. Our Lord commissioned her to tell her confessor 
that He wished a monastery of Passionist nuns founded 
in her city, which she was to join. But many difficul- 
ties, in the way of maintenance, etc., arose, so that the 
superiors hesitated about beginning the venture. After 
repeating His request many times, and the superiors 
still failing to do our Lord’s will, Our Lady appeared 
and told her that if the convent was not founded by a 
certain time, Gemma would fall sick and die. 

And this also happened; Gemma was stricken by a 
baffling illness, wherein she suffered long and excruciat- 
ingly, offering all for sinners. She died at one p. m. on 
Holy Saturday, April 11, 1903. And then the superiors, 
seeing how all had been fulfilled as she foretold, were 
stricken with remorse, and hastened to found the be- 
lated monastery. She was buried on Easter Sunday. 
Many cures have been wrought through her inter- 
cession. 


Buying Table Linens 


Many persons in buying table linens are baffled by 
the many kinds and prices of the various materials. Of 
course, most people, when going out to purchase some- 
thing, know how much they wish to spend, but the im- 
portant thing to know is, how to select the very best 
materials for the money. So also in the buying of table 
linens. Methods of treating cotton to give it the ap- 
pearance of linen have been perfected to such a degree 
that the uninformed consumer does not suspect its 
presence. Even hemp is often used, as it has many of 
the characteristics of flax, and the preparation of the 
fiber is much the same. 

In the case of cotton and hemp materials, heavy 
starching and perfect pressing are resorted to in order 
to bring out the luster of the weave, and give body to 
the cloth. Sometimes cottons are mercerized too, in 
order to give them the appearance of linen. A good 
test in buying these materials is, to rub between the 
hands; if they crease sharply and a fine white powder 


flies off them, they are starched cotton. Real linen will 
not crease so sharply, for the good reason that it is not 
starched, and does not need this camouflage. 

Poor table linens may not be detected at once after 
laundering; it may take four or five launderings to get 
out all the starch. But when at last it has reached this 
number of washings, it will have lost all luster, and 
woven design will be scarcely perceptible, and the cloth 
will be limp and sleazy. Real linen may be boiled and 
rubbed and laundered any number of times, and its 
luster will always remain, even before ironing; after 
ironing, it takes on “body,” and has that solid, leathery 
feel, such as that possessed by new material. Another 
test: linen does not soil easily, and stains are readily 
removed from it, whereas cotton looks soiled much more 
quickly, and dirt and stains adhere to it tenaciously. 


Methodical Habits 


Methodical habits ought to be instilled into the child 
from its earliest years. The child that is allowed to 
run out, leaving its playthings scattered all about the 
room for mother to pick up after him, or the girl that 
comes into the house, taking off her things and dropping 
them on miscellaneous chairs, just where she happens 
to be standing, bids fair to become a careless, untidy 
adult, and it is the mother’s own fault, in many cases, 
if her children grow up in that manner. If children 
are taught to hang up their little coats and hats im- 
mediately when they arrive home from school, to place 
their books neatly on a closet shelf, and their overshoes 
in a row on the closet floor, and their mother insists 
strongly on the same routine every day, even calling a 
child away from play if he or she has omitted to per- 
form this duty, she is laying the groundwork for a solid, 
dependable character in after life. 

The same with little duties, helping about the home. 
Every child should have its little tasks to perform day 
by day. The child that is allowed to roam free from 
morning till night, coming home only for meals, and 
never required to lift a finger to assist in the smallest 
manner, will usually grow up that way, expect to be 
waited upon, and allow others to do the necessary labor 
that ought by right to fall to his share. How many 
times we see a husband who will not lift a cup from 
the table or put away his coat and hat, or even carry 
the baby while his wife is busy. That sort will go off 
to the ball game while his wife is house cleaning, with 
the baby ill, cutting teeth, and the dishes will stand 
until eleven o’clock at night, until the poor wife is re- 
lieved by sleep at last coming to her child, after she 
has walked the floor with him for two or three hours. 
She then has the pleasure of washing dishes while her 
husband snores loudly in bed. 


And vice versa; there is the wife who shirks all 


the labor she can, refuses to have children because 
“they tie one down so,” spends her days at teas and 
bridges, shopping and matinees, spending lightly the 
money her husband earns at some hard labor, or sweat- 
ing in a hot office over endless figures from morning 
She expects him to wait on her, expects 


till night. 
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help with her housework at night, after she has spent 
the day enjoying herself, and becomes highly peeved 
if her husband asks her to be careful of her money. 

All the marital troubles we see to-day may be directly 
or indirectly traced. back to childhood training. One or 
the other is shirking his or her part of the bargain, else 
there would be no divorce. If both parties did their 
part well and earnestly, helping and loving and tolerat- 
ing and working and forgiving, there would be no 
marital troubles. How many such troubles do not date 
from the “mamma’s darling” days of the husband, and 
the “lady daughter” days of the wife who never helped 
mother at home! 


Needlework Design 


Here is a very fetching 
design for buffet set done 
on rough dark linen for 
daisies, (white petals and 
yellow centers), oyster lin- 
en (light tan) or white 
art cloth for California 
pinks (pink petals and 
yellow centers) or black- 
eyed Susans (yellow pet- 
als and brown centers). 
Either color looks well and 
if the dark cloth is used, 
one might embroider one 
flower of each color, if de- 
sired. The border is plain 
running stitch in black, 
and the edging simple 
chain stitch crocheted as a 
scallop, in pink, white, or 
yellow. Or a colored linen 
lace may be used with just 
as good effect. Paper pat- 
tern 20¢. Address CLARE 
HAMPTON, 5436 Kansas 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Household Hints 


Be sure to place your 
rubber coat on a coat 
hanger, as this prevents 
cracking, which will occur 
sooner if hung at the neck. 

Place cabbage or cau- 
liflower in a bowl of salt- 
ed water for a half hour 
before cooking and the 
flavor will be much more 
BUFFET seET ~ delicate. This treatment 
also kills any bugs or worms concealed between the 
leaves and draws them out. 

Poach the egg in milk for the invalid. 


Grapefruit juice is very tart and good in French 
dressing. 





After brushing mud stains, rub with cut raw potaty 
to remove marks. 

Keep the piano about four inches from the wal}, 
this allows the sound to come out. Being too close tp 
wall deadens sound. 


Using powdered sugar for the meringue will keep 
it from becoming watery. 

Rub brass with whiting and ammonia, and then Wipe 
with olive oil. It will keep bright for a long time. 


Have you ever seen a man or woman in the car, bus, 
or church, with regular “sun-ray” wrinkles radiating 
from the tape hanger at the back of the neck? Wood 
or wire coat hangers are so cheap that it hardly pays 
to be without them. If clothes are hung on them imme 
diately when taken off, they will retain their shape 
without pressing for a long time. 


Recipes 


CINNAMON ROLL: Make an ordinary pie paste (9 
tablespoons of flour and % teaspoon of salt rubbed int 
3 tablespoons of lard and moistened with just enough 
water to cling together) roll out and cover with follow. 
ing mixture: One cup sugar, one cup flour, % teaspoon 
salt and 1/3 cup shortening mixed and rubbed together, 
Brush surface of pie paste with milk and spread cinna- 
mon mixture evenly, then roll and pinch ends and top, 
Place in buttered pan, and pour around roll 1 cup sugar 
and 1 teaspoon cinnamon dissolved in 1/3 cup water, 
previously boiled for a few seconds. Bake twelve to 
fifteen minutes, and when mixture in pan has carma 


lized, carefully turn roll so that top and sides may hk 
coated. 


LEMON ROYALE: Use lemon gelatine, placing at bot- 
tom of each individual mould a marshmallow surround- 
ed by white cherries. Top with whipped cream or 
marshmallow filling. 


CuHoPp Suey: Cut into strips % inch wide and 1% 
inch long, some lean pork and chicken. Brown delicately 
in pork fat. Take half as much celery as meat, cut 
diagonally across the stalk in small pieces, and 1 minced 
onion. Add this to the meat and cover with chicken 
stock or water, simmering gently until nearly tender. 
Add some peeled mushrooms to the fat in which the 
meat was fried, and cook until tender, then combize 
with the meat. Make a thickening of cornstarch ar! 
water, and add to meat, together with 1 tablespoon 
molasses, 1 teaspoon salt and 1 tablespoon soy sauce. 
Serve with steamed rice. 


IHS 





V. D. 


The Name upon His door shines forth 


In morning’s golden flood— 


The ruby lamp at eventide 


Has changed it into blood. 
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-:- -:- Dr. Helen’s Consulting Room -:-  -:- 


HELEN HUGHES HIELSCHER, M. D. 














—_———— 

Dr. H—Well, Mr. Rackham, I see that you have 
prought Annie back.” ; ; 

Mr. R.—“I did. I brought her back and it was against 
my will that I did. But these women will have their 
way. Besides, I wanted to hear what you have to say 
about her.” 

Dr. H.—‘Come here, Annie, and sit by your mother. 
We want to have a little visit. I see by the card that 
the school nurse gave you that you are the average 
height for your age, which is about 51 inches, but your 
weight is not up to the standard, which should be about 
s0—65 pounds for a girl of ten years. Your tonsils 
are large and you are very pale. Your shoulder blades 
sick out like little wings and your shoulders are trying 
to meet over your chest so that you can’t fill your lungs 
very well when you breathe.” 

Mr. R.—“That’s it. I am always telling her to stand 
up straight, but she’s getting so bent over.” 

Dr. H.—“‘The reason Annie does not stand straight is 
because her muscles are so weak that she cannot hold 
herself up. All of these things we can see. We can 
also feel the glands in her neck enlarged and hardened, 
and under her arms we find the same condition, but 
not so marked. If we run our fingers along the back 
of her head, here and there in the hair, we can feel 
small hard nodules. There is little doubt but the child 
is suffering from tubercular infection, especially with 
the history the mother gives of a little fever in the 
mornings and occasional night sweats. The wisest 
doctor may make a mistake so that there are other 
tests by which we prove or disprove our conclusions. 
Her chest must be gone over carefully. Her sputum 
examined and her lungs studied under the X-ray. By 
these means we will not only assure ourselves that we 
are right as to the disease she is suffering from, but 
we can tell how far it has progressed.” 

Mr. R.—“But can you cure her? That’s what we 
came here for. You stand there and you say she is 
pale and she is thin. We knew that before we left the 
house. We don’t want to hear about how she is. We 
want to know if you can cure her. It is not matter 
about the cost. I’d sell the last cow in the yard to cure 
that child.” 

Dr. H.—“There are times, Mr. Rackham, when I re- 
gret my limitations as a woman and a Christian. You 
neglect your child until almost the last hope for her 
is gone, and then you come ramping into a doctor’s 
dfice talking about money as if that was all that was 
necessary, or as if I-would give better service in a case 
of life and death, if I were better paid. Now I am 
going to tell you that nobody but yourself can cure 
that child, mt it will not be done with money either 
but with plain common sense, and I think you are 
shorter there than on the other commodity. 

“If you make up your mind to do just as I ask you, I 
will go as far as you in the matter of giving this child a 
chance, but if you want to stall and have your own 
way, you can take your little girl and get to—. Well, 
get out of this office.” 

Mr. R.—“Oh, Doctor, I didn’t mean anything, but it 
just seems as if we were going to lose her.” 

Dr. Hi—“Never mind, Mr. Rackham, I did not mean 
anything either, only that you are to follow instructions, 
for if you don’t do that, we have lost the fight before 
we have struck a blow.” 


Mr. R.—“About how long would she have to take 
treatment?” 


Dr. H.—“I would be well pleased to see her strong 
and well in about two years.” 

Mr. R.—“That’s a very long time. Couldn’t you do 
something quick for her like an operation? Couldn’t 
you take out her tonsils?” 

Dr. H.—“I can assure you we can do nothing quick 
in this case. She has been about nine years getting to 
where she is and I think it will be making very good 
speed to bring her to where she should be in two.” 

Mr. R.—“Well, what do you want us to do?” 

Dr. H.—“I will write out the instructions for you 
and you will follow them to the letter, and report to me 
every week; later, every month.” 


Question Box 


Ques.—How many hours sleep are necessary for an 
adult? 

Ans.—That depends on the adult. Very active minds 
have done with little sleep; of those we may mention 
Edison and Dr. Will Mayo. These men seldom spent 
more than four out of the twenty-four hours in sleep, 
yet they are hale and hearty and have accomplished 
great things. But we may well guess that they did 
their sleeping as they did everything else they under- 
took, very thoroughly and completely. They spent little 
time in dreaming or in a half sleep. However, for the 
ordinary individual the old division of a third for sleep, 
a third for work, and a third for play of the twenty- 
four hours, still holds good. 

Ques.—Does reading in the train hurt one’s eyes? 

Ans.—The eye is so delicately adjusted that it can 
change its focus with an infinitesmal amount of effort. 
It does change its focus every step we take, and every 
new object we behold, but nowhere is it compelled to 
change so frequently as on a train, when we attempt 
to read. It is sufficient strain to just watch the flying 
landscape for an hour, and one that often leaves us with 
a headache, but it is not one hundredth part of the 
strain of reading when every tremor of the coach puts 
the eye out of focus. 


All letters addressed to Helen Hughes Hielscher, M.D. 
c/o THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana, will receive the 
most careful and prompt attention. If the nature of 
the question calls for a private answer, enclose a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope. 


When I am Sick 
PLAcipUS Kempr, O. S. B. 


Once Thou, O Jesus, on a tree 
Didst bleed from every vein 
Because of me. Now Thou hast bound 
Me to this rack of pain 

. Where fever-forgéd blades will cut 
Life’s soul-spun thread in twain. 
In haste, Divine Physician, come 
To visit me and deign 
To speak the word that made of old 
The sick their strength regain, 
And gave new life to buried dead. 
Thy Mother without stain, 
Our Health, bring Thou to nurse me back 
To new-born health again. 
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